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HIS week’s wave of optimism concerning the future of the 

Berlin question is no more rational than last week’s pessimism. 
Such news as there is is almost entirely good, but it makes very 
little difference to the essentials of the situation, On the British 
side Mr. Bevin has solemnly repeated the Government’s determin- 
ation to maintain the occupation of our sector of the city. Mr. 
Churchill has asked for an assurance that our military preparedness 
matches our determination and has been given it. As an indication 
that British policy still has its conciliatory side, another hint has 
been thrown out that a settlement of the currency question is still 
possible. American developments have been almost exactly parallel. 
General Clay has said that the air-lift can go on indefinitely, but has 
also said that a currency settlement need not be despaired of. British 
and American authorities together have stopped transit traffic from 
the Soviet zone across the bizone to other countries, a move which 
had become inevitable as Russian-made difficulties closed one by 
one the doors to any redsonable day-to-day commerce. In the 
meantime the Berlin Magistrat has done its best to resist the Russian 
attempts to force on the city the police chief Herr Markgraf and to 
transfer economic control from the Magistrat to the so-called German 
Economic Commission, which acts under Soviet orders throughout 
Eastern Germany. And the West German Premiers have at last 
agreed to accept the London proposals for a unified régime in the 
Western zones. Such bad news as there is concerns the inevitable 
daily additions to the Russian policy of pin-pricks against the Western 
Powers. Planes indulge in dangerous moves in the air corridor, and 
the Russian authorities, demonstrating once more that the whole 
ftange of barefaced lying remains open to them, deny that the planes 
are there at all. But what difference does it all make ? The dangers 
of the position in Berlin completely overshadow all these little moves, 
and the sole hope remains in widening the whole discussion between 
East and West so as to shift the emphasis to points at which the 
Western Powers are at a smaller disadvantage. The centre of that 
hope is London, where discussions of the next note to Moscow go 
On continuously with the aid of Mr. Bohlen from Washington, Mr. 
Bedell Smith from Moscow, and General Robertson from Berlin. At 
the moment the question is tied up in diplomatic niceties but it 
Cannot be long now before the knots are cut. 





UNIV. OF MICH 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Another French Cabinet 


In the days of the Third Republic, at moments when the Chamber 
found itself in a state of complete deadlock and demoralisation, 
which was fairly frequently, it would sometimes fall back on the 
device known as a Government of National Union. That is to say 
the eldest sons of the Republic were gathered into a coalition Cabinet 
which, if its powers of action were limited, at least gave an im- 
pression of solidity and calm. The Government which the Radical 
M. André Marie has heroically got together this week is the nearest 
approach possible to such a device, at a time when Communists on 
the Left and Gaullists on the Right stand apart from all coalitions 
and even the pretence of national union is dead. The Cabinet 
abounds in eminence. M. Reynaud brings his great talents and 
determination to the post of Finance Minister ; the Foreign Affairs 
portfolio goes to a solid Lorrainer, the ex-Premier M. Schuman ; 
and the great Socialist M. Blum once more offers his faithful service 
as some atonement for the shameful behaviour of other members of 
his party. M. Marie, fighting down the weakness of the Radical Party, 
the deep disagreements of his colleagues, the universal attempt to 
curry favour before the local elections in October, and the burden 
of ill-health he brought from a German concentration camp, is making 
a brave show of determination and responsibility. He declares that 
his is no stop-gap Government, that his programme will be one of 
real advance and not of face-saving compromises, and that he will 
do his best to restore confidence in the authority of the Republic. 
Such courage deserves to succeed ; and the completely unexpected 
sometimes happens in French politics. If M. Marie’s Government 
survives October the unexpected will have happened again. 


Conégress and Politics 


The special session of Congress now sitting in Washington has 
often been called an electioneering device of the Democrats. It is. 
But lik¢ many who have gone vote-catching before him, President 
Truman has only chosen to make his arguments more effective by 
setting them against the most dramatic background available. He is 
perfectly justified in reminding Congress, and through Congress 
the nation, that the ambitious schemes of foreign aid which America 
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has undertaken can be nullified if the economy on which they are 
based is unstable ; further inflation in America could knock the 
bottom out of the Marshall Plan, or, to reduce this home truth to 
the President’s election slogan, a slump means war. Unfortunately 
the President followed this body-blow at Congress by several other 
punches, above the belt and below it, and wound up with one or two 
“ haymakers ” which missed completely. He listed several remedies 
for inflation, all of which he called on Congress to turn into legislative 
action, in spite of the fact that some of them have been tried and 
abandoned, others are unlikely to receive support even from the 
President’s own party, and others are more likely to increase the 
pace of inflation than to halt it. On top of all this he could not 
resist dodging behind the backs of the Congressmen and appealing 
directly to the electorate by calling for action on those two passion- 
rousing subjects; civil rights and the immigration of displaced 
persons. All the same, it will be more than a pity if Congress makes 
the heat and party politics an excuse for ignoring the solid common 
sense embedded in the President’s message. Some of the Demo- 
crats’ thunder in Washington was stolen by Mr. Wallace in Phila- 
delphia ; some, but not much, It became too quickly obvious that 
the only people in the newly-named Progressive Party who really 
knew what they were in Philadelphia for were the Communists. 
With unsmiling vigour this minority piloted the convention along the 
Party line. The antics of the other delegates seem to have made 
visitors regret, understandably enough, the rubber elephants and live 
donkeys of the earlier two conventions. 


Emigration Policy 

In the past few weeks this country has had the pleasure of 
welcoming both the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Chifley, and 
his Minister for External Affairs, Mr. Evatt. It would be a mistake 
to search for some undeclared reason which has brought two such 
statesmen here in quick succession; there are many matters of 
Commonwealth and world interest which can only be settled by 
personal discussion, and even if we ever developed a Commonwealth 
Secretariat along the lines suggested recently by Lord Bruce it would 
be no substitute for visits of this nature. There is, however, one 
question of vital concern both to us and to Australians about which 
there has been much thought, some talk, but little information, and 
this is emigration. Mr. Chifley said at a press conference in London 
that “the fullest understanding exists between the British and 
Australian Governments on this matter,” and the Government’s 
attitude was later defined by Mr. Gordon-Walker as being “to 
encourage and facilitate the flow of emigration from this island to 
the various parts of the Commonwealth,” provided only that we do 
mot lose too many skilled workers in certain categories. But this 
benevolent attitude can only act as substitute for a policy as long 
as the shortage of shipping makes any more ambitious plan impossible. 
The Australian Minister for Immigration, less hesitant, looks ahead 
to the settling of 20 million newcomers within the next two genera- 
tions, most of whom are expected to be provided by the British Isles. 
Presumably we, on our side, agree that our island is overpopulated, 
or we would not allow the present exodus of aboui 75,000 emigrants 
a year. But sooner or later we have got to make up our minds to 
what extent we are overpopulated and to what extent our capacity 
to keep our heads above water is going to be improved by allowing 
many of our most enterprising young men and women to kave us 
for good. What sort of an island population do we look for at the 
end of the century ? A few aged remittance-men ? Or something 
a bit more vigorous? We must decide without any delay not only 
whom we can spare, but on what grounds we can spare them. 


More Clothes 


Mr. Wilson chose the hottest day of the year to present us with 
more clothes, but we can wear the gift with fortitude. The new 
clothes ration concessions are welcome in themselves, but additionally 
welcome because they give the impression that the Board of Trade 
has made up its mind with reasonable certainty on its policy for 
at least a year ahead. The last concessions were a haphazard 


collection of favours which, rightly or wrongly, appeared to have 
been squeezed out of a reluctant Ministry by the clamour of the 
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clothing trade. Within a few weeks the first hasty list was subject 
to corrections and additions and it looked as though the nation was 
going to receive its clothes with something of that intermittent 
caprice with which the local grocer dispensed his under-the-counter 
stocks during the war. The new concessions are sensibly planned ; 
they are drawn from the most obvious surpluses and distributed 
where they have always been most urgently needed. The public 
will be duly appreciative. Duly, but not unduly. There is no 
reason why these periodic concessions should be made the subject 
for rejoicing. There is only one announcement which would 
deserve such a warm reception, and that is the total abolition of the 
clothes ration. Signs are not wanting that the time is coming 
when clothes, like bread, can be treated as a commodity which the 
public will buy when they want it and when they can afford it 
There is a lot to be said for this system, after all. 


Justices of the Peace 


“The Law,” for most people who are unlucky enough to have a 
brush with it, means a policeman and a bench of voluntary 
magistrates. Over ninety per cent. of all charges in this country 
are heard by courts of summary jurisdiction which, with a very few 
exceptions, are manned by Justices of,the Peace. If it is possible 
to strengthen the magistracy, without tampering with its 
voluntary basis, we should obviously do so, and on the whole 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Justices of the 
Peace would, if put into effect, strengthen it. Tite Commission deals 
sensibly with the main criticisms which are made against magistrates ; 
that they are too often appointed for political reasons, that many of 
them are very old, and that their scrappy knowledge of law puts too 
much power into the hands of their clerks. Although a minority of 
the commissioners urge that politics should and could be left entirely 
out of appointments, the majority believe that this is not yet 
possible, and that the best that can be aimed at is that political 
appointments should be discouraged and that nobody, when 
appointed, should regard himself as the “representative” on the 
bench of a political party. A retiring age of 75 (65 for juvenile courts) 
is recommended, which would not be universally enforced in the 
first five years, and these ages are probably no less and no more 
satisfactory than other attempts to fix retiring ages for other jobs, 
Most people can think of good magistrates of 80 and bad magistrates 
of 50, just as they can think of good and bad political appointments 
to the bench. On the question of a knowledge of law the Commission 
sensibly rejects the idea of an examination and suggests instead 
schemes of instruction which would have to be undertaken by new 
recruits. The same moderation characterises its suggestions for 
payment of expenses. There is a real danger that if examinations 
and compensation for loss of working time were to be introduced a 
professional magistracy would be in the offing. The voluntary 
system is too valuable to be jeopardised. 


W.H.O.: First Meeting __ 


The World Health Organisation has taken two years to come 
into existence. Its constitution was drawn up in June, 1946; 
but States were slow in paying contributions and ratifying. Now, 
however, at its first meeting at Geneva, which lasted four weeks 
and ended on Saturday, with sixty-eight nations participating, it 
has transacted an impressive amount of business. The Organ- 
isation itself is to consist of an executive board acting as a central 
authority ; but there are also to be regional offices working with 
local Governments and collecting information. In the programme 
for 1949 (with a budget of £1,250,000) there are to be six “top 
priorities,” with malaria, tuberculosis and venereal disease coming 
first; and, for the six, special divisions are to be established 
to advise Governments and provide experts for countries request- 
ing them. Other activities are to include an international influenza 
centre and a survey of means to increase the production of 
penicillin and insulin; and the Organisation has taken an im 
portant step in making regulations for the uniform compilation m 
member countries of data of diseases and causes of death, so that 
there may be a basis for comparison. Dr. Stampar, who was 
elected president of the assembly, spoke of W.H.O. as a means of 
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promoting peace ; and it is significant that he himself, representing 
Yugoslavia, was elected to office, and that Russia and White Russia, 
as well as Yugoslavia, are members of the executive board, over 
which an Egyptian presides. The subject of health is possibly 
more conducive to friendly feeling than other recent themes of 
international discussion. W.H.O., if it is given time to prosper, 
should be a powerful agent not only for health but for good will. 


Fresh Woods 


It is clear from the 28th Annual Report of the Forestry Commis- 
sioners that the first complete year of the post-war forestry pro- 
gramme, which ended on September 30th, 1947, went off better than 
might have been expected. The long spell of very severe weather 
at the beginning of last year did not interrupt planting as seriously 
as it threatened to do, and the Commissioners planted 26,356 acres, 
or not much less than their objective (which they admirably refrain 
from describing as a “ target”) of 30,000. Owners of private wood- 
lands weighed in with round about the 5,000 acres expected of 
them—a very good achievement in a year full of uncertainties and 
shortages. Recruitment and training of staff made satisfactory pro- 
gress, but lack of experienced officers is given as the main reason for 
the slow rate of land acquisition—only 22,000 acres against 121,000 
acres budgeted for. The Commissioners have certainly made a good 
start to the post-war period despite many handicaps, but their report 
leaves one with the suspicion that much of the good they do by 
sowing is being undone by those who reap. They write of “ abnormal 
felling . . . in the country’s badly depleted woodlands” as “a 
matter of serious regret” and mention, more in sorrow than in anger, 
that the 55 million cubic feet licensed for felling by the Board of 
Trade was 2} million more than in the previous year ; they do not 
mention, but might have, that a good deal of unlicensed felling goes 
on. The first stages of their census of woodlands, covering half a 
million privately owned acres, revealed that the proportion of felled, 
devastated and scrub woodland was as high as 60 per cent in some 
counties ; and this year’s “capital levy” is bound to be responsible 
for further inroads into our slender reserves of standing timber. 
The Commissioners’ Report will be of interest to specialists, but is 
it really necessary to record a creditable and interesting achievement 
in quite such desiccated language? 


The Royal Opera House 


Only one thing really matters about the transfer of Covent 
Garden to the State: will it improve the standard of performance ? 
Mr. Jay Pomeroy, who was the Government’s only competitor in 
bidding for the forty-two-year lease, has referred to the “ quagmire 
of dull mediocrity” to which Covent Garden opera has sunk in 
recent years. His own achievements at the Cambridge Theatre 
entitle him to an opinion, but what has to be faced is the question 
of operatic policy. At the Cambridge Theatre Italian opera was 
sung in Italian, and the fact that England has no living operatic 
tradition of her own was frankly faced. The main réles were sung 
by Italians while a gifted cast of British singers started right at the 
bottom, content to study with an Italian singing master and to begin 
with small parts and graduate slowly to larger, learning most of all 
from the example of the Italians with whom they worked. At 
Covent Garden Italian, French, German and Russian opera has 
been sung in English by British or American artists with small or 
inferior experience and voices for the most part woefully inadequate 
to the size of the building and the demands of the big parts in the 
classical operatic repertory. The productions, which have been 
lavish in purely exterior effect, have been entrusted with very few 
exceptions to undoubtedly gifted people who nevertheless lacked 
the one thing needful—understanding and experience of opera. The 
result has been only too often a vast expense of money in a waste 
of splendour which could not disguise the musical inferiority of the 
performances. The uneconomic system by which the Arts Council 
gives financial support to three separate operatic ventures (Covent 
Garden, Sadler’s Wells and the Cambridge Theatre) and loses 
heavily on all of them should surely be reconsidered and the policy 
of what must always be our premier opera-house drastically revised. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE last week of the Sitting—it may not be the last week of the 

Session, since Adjournment and not Prorogation is very properly 
the order of the day—has been marked by the usual contrasts. 
Sometimes there has been the impression of hasty tidying up of 
assorted odds and ends of legislative business, sometimes the im- 
pression of a measured progress, calm and stately, towards a pre- 
destined end. The main business of the week, of course, never 
happened. The proposed debate on the international situation was 
replaced by a debate on education. Such a debate obviously could 
not, and did not, compete in interest with the debate whose place 
it took. Nevertheless, Members were pleased that education had 
the advantage of this windfall. The occasion provided the oppor- 
tunity for a good, if not exciting debate, with Mr. Tomlinson 
making a reply in his friendly and felicitous fashion and Mr. Butler 
saying wise words, as he always does, on this subject which he knows 
so well. 

* * * +. 

The decision not to hold the debate on the international situation, 
and to substitute an education debate, had been put forward on 
Tuesday by Mr. Morrison in sensible and conciliatory language. 
Mr. Warbey and Mr. Chamberlain did not appear to be fully satisfied 
by the decision, and Mr. Rhys Davies suggested that, though the 
Government might not be able to communicate much to the House 
on the situation, Members might be able to communicate something 
useful to the Government. But Mr. Morrison was able to resist 
even the temptation of receiving useful communications from Mr. 
Rhys Davies, and adhered to his decision to the evident satisfaction 
of the large majority of Members. 

* * * * 


Monday was in the main devoted to consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments on the Gas Bill, with the old stalwarts of that famous 
Parliamentary marathon reunited in a series of clinches, in which 
other Members were reluctant to embroil themselves, though 
obediently responding to the not infrequent summons of the 
division bell. Tuesday was that comparatively infrequent thing, a 
“split” day on the Estimates, the two subjects being rural water 
supplies and civil aviation. The main drawback on “split” days 
is that they sometimes give the impression of being all head and 
tail, with no middle. In this case, however, Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd provided such admirable head-pieces to their respective 
debates that this inherent disadvantage was well compensated for. 
Mr. Berry, Mr. Emrys Roberts and Colonel Corbett weighed in with 
authority and effect on rural water, and Air-Commodore Harvey, 
Mr. Ward, and Group-Captain Wilcock on the topical subject of 
civil aviation. The House then passed to consideration of the 
Miners’ supplementary scheme for industrial injuries, which un- 
fortunately caused the usually gentle Mr. Murray to get very angry 
with that skilled debater, Mr. Manningham-Buller. 


* * * * 


An occasion which, by way of contrast, engendered less heat 
than had been expected, was the adjournment debate on Mr. Bevan 
and the Press Commission. One reason for this no doubt was that 
Mr. Bevan spoke only by way of interjection, the Government spokes- 
man being Mr. Chuter Ede. The main reason, however, was the 
sensibly moderate way in which Lord Winterton, shrewd tactician 
of over forty years service, presented his case. He was ably supported 
by several other debaters. One of these, Mr. Langford-Holt, caused 
something of a commotion, when he said that the Minister was main- 
taining a policy of lying—for it cannot be too widely known that 
Members, like George Washington, never tell a lie. Mr. Langford- 
Holt on this occasion skilfully substituted some appropriate words, 
and the debate continued with some knockabout exchanges between 
those old opponents, Mr. W. J. Brown and Mr. Gallacher. 

* 


* * * 

And so with the international situation on our minds, and 
Blanquette of Beaver on our menus, we pass by way of the customary 
Adjournment debates to another Long—though this time not quite so 
long—Recess. D. C. W.-S. 
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ENTER MR. HOFFMAN 


R. PAUL HOFFMAN arrived in Paris last week and from 

then until his departure on Wednesday his movements and 
Statements have been surrounded by a cloud of rumours, 
denials and general irritation. For every authentic opinion 
expressed in public by Mr. Hoffman himself there have been 
ten “reports” of rebukes, grumbles and misgivings expressed 
by him in private. It is clear enough that not all of these 
suggestions originated with well-wishers of Mr. Hoffman or of 
the European Recovery Programme. In fact the general effect 
produced was precisely that which Communists have been trying 
to produce for some time—an impression of an uncomfortable 
stir accompanying the arrival of an unpopular but much feared 
headmaster. Some boys were telling tales about others, some were 
protesting their innocence and industry, some were tentatively 
rebellious, some were hinting that the task set was a very difficult 
one, but most were keeping a rigid and terrified silence. 

It is essential to discover at once whether this was a true or false 
picture of the actual state of affairs in Paris. And it can be said 
at once that the disturbing account in some British newspapers, 
but more especially in the French and American Press, is simply 
not confirmed by an objective study of the published facts. Mr. 
Hoffman certainly did express something less than complete 
satisfaction both in his preliminary press conference and in his 
meeting with the representatives of O.E.E.C., but the impression 
that his pronouncements were nothing more than a string of 
complaints is completely false. What is more, Sir Stafford Cripps 
has made it clear that there was no pressure on Britain in particular 
on the question of the exchange value of sterling and Imperial 
Preference. But if it is dangerous to be taken in by the persistent 
and mischievous suggestion that everything is wrong with E.R.P. 
it is scarcely less dangerous to assume that everything is right. 
The peoples of Europe must be prepared to consider all the facts 
and to gloss over none of them. The Communists already have 
a monopoly of the false arguments against the Marshall Plan. \It 
would be completely regrettable if they were also allowed to secuge 
a monopoly of the genuine criticisms of the present arrangements, 
and thus to dress up lies with a few trappings of truth. 

There was certainly no need to wait for a visit from Mr. Hoffman 
before discovering that the plan for Western Europe is in a very 
incomplete state. The achievement of the Paris conference a year 
ago in getting agreement to a plan on paper, magnificent as it 
was, was nevertheless a relatively small matter compared with the 
task of setting up a working organisation to give maximum effect 
to a fine body of good intentions. When it comes to the actual 
allocation of American aid between recipients who, for better or 
for worse, are competing with each other, passions come to the 
surface which were much more easily kept under when the task 
was only to demonstrate the common need for aid and the common 
willingness to make good use of it. The recent complaints by 
certain continental countries that Britain is hanging back, and the 
indignant British protests at this injustice to the country which 
has led the way both in international co-operation and in domestic 
sacrifice—these are only the first taste of what is to come. These 
are real problems with which the representatives of the sixteen 
countries have to deal, and they will not deal with them any more 
effectively by pretending that they do not exist. The real task 
is to face them and to demonstrate the truth about them, which 
is that they are secondary and incidental. The primary fact is 
the fact of positive economic co-operation of a kind Europe has 
never known before. 

Something has already been accomplished. The arrangements 
for distributing aid exist, even though there is not yet full agree- 
ment on the respective parts to be played by the Americans on the 


one hand and the sixteen European countries on the other. But 
even more important at this stage is the system of multilateral 
payments between European countries, announced in: outline last 
Saturday. The details of this scheme have not yet been published 
and they are in any case bound to be complicated and highly 
technical. But that fact need not blind anyone to their importance 
as a powerful instrument of recovery. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether there has yet been adequate public realisation of the 
tremendous impetus which such an arrangement, if properly 
planned, can give to trade between European countries. What it 
amounts to is the introduction of a workable international currency, 
The benefits of the introduction of a stable currency in Western 
Germany were immediate and are becoming plainer every day. 
They have even had political repercussions in the shape of a 
stiffening of German resistance to empty Russian claims in the 
economic field. The benefits of a multilateral payments system in 
Western Europe could be equally impressive. 

At the moment the flow of trade is being dammed up by the 
fact that some countries are unable to find the immediate means 
of payment for goods of which they could make profitable use— 
profitable, that is, not only to themselves but to Europe as a whole. 
Other countries are unwilling to sell surplus goods because they 
have seen no sure prospect of being paid for them in acceptable 
currency. France is in a-particularly difficult position in that she 
could step up her production with imported capital goods and 
materials, but is meanwhile held down in poverty by the fact that 
she can only offer depreciating francs in return. But under the 
new arrangement countries giving credits will be able to claim 
Marshall dollars to cover them. Such an arrangement could act 
on the economy of Europe with tremendous fructifying effect. It 
is, of course, essential that if should be carefully planned. There 
would, be trouble if the new credits were used not for production 
but for consumption. There would be still worse trouble if the 
supply of dollars dried up, through some change of policy in the 
United-States, before the new productive schemes were in full 
rumfiing order and turning out goods. This country in particular 

rill need no reminder of the fact that credits can drain away very 
quickly unless the flow is carefully watched. But these are 
arguments for careful planning, rather than arguments against the 
introduction of the scheme. 

Again, the arrangement made by Sir Stafford Cripps for an 
Anglo-American joint committee to promote industrial efficiency 
& a striking example of progress—so striking that the sudden 
spate of objection to it in this country can only be regarded with 
astonishment. We have everything to gain from getting the benefit 
of the advice of American experts and at the same time showing 
them that conditions here are such that criticisms of our produc- 
tive effort which look reasonable enough in America become a 
little less plausible on the spot. As to the argument that it is an 
insult to suggest that British industry has anything to learn from 
anyone it can only be regarded as a highly characteristic product 
of the silly season. It is a far worse insult to suggest that British 
industrialists are incapable of learning anything. In any case this is 
only an advisory committee and its advice need not necessarily be 
taken. As for the T.U.C., which is usually as touchy as anyone on 
suggestions that all may not be well with British labour, it has 
agreed to support the committee, and it is possible to hope that 
the old horse may yet be provoked into a trot by the example of an 
energetic, if somewhat raffish, two-year-old. 

It would be the ultimate idiocy if we began to bicker among 
ourselves as to the details of our part in European recovery. Our 
representatives in Paris already have enough difficulty in damping 
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down the tendency to recrimination among the sixteen countries. 
But it is as well to be clear about the reasons for seeking harmony. 
It is not simply an endeavour to give a good impression to Mr. 
Hoffman. Mr. Hoffman will no doubt form his own opinions for 
himself in any case. The need for harmony springs from the 
deeper need to make E.R.P. a genuine success, in fact as well as 
in appearance. As soon as that fact is clearly grasped, the falsity 
of the propaganda which represents Mr. Hoffman as the testy and 
suspicious headmaster is manifest. For he is as much concerned 
with the success of the programme as anyone. The Marshall Plan 
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is not merely a system of aid tor Europe, but an instrument of 
American policy. If it fails, not only does Europe fail, but Mr. 
Hoffman, its Administrator, fails too. And his countrymen, who 
are not in the habit of treating public servants with tenderness, 
would certainly not be impressed by any attempt to blame failure 
solely on Europeans. There is no headmaster, unless the collec- 
tivity of the peoples of Western Europe and the United States 
can be so described. If Mr. Hoffman, their servant, really does find 
something radically wrong in Paris then by all means let him speak 
up. That is his job. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


of the Russian authorities in Berlin, but if I had to plump for 
a single word to define its salient characteristic I should choose 
“Asiatic.” The whole pattern of pretexts and excuses, the dis- 
ingenuous explanations which nobody is expected to believe, the half- 
sly, half-bold acts of passive provocation in the shape of traffic 
checks and so on, the multiplication of formalities to do with passes 
and permits, the huffy, prearranged walk-outs from inter-allied 
meetings, the delays and the reasons given for them (“ Unfortunately 
General Kvashnin is on leave ”)—the whole bag of tricks, which 
when they are performed in Europe seem gauche and childish and 
unreasonable, would be perfectly congruous to an Asiatic setting. 
They are in fact exactly the same tricks that the Japanese used to 
play on us in China a decade ago, and they are played with neither 
more nor less finesse. The chief difference is that we knew the 
Japanese to be Orientals and therefore liable to behave oddly: 
whereas we still can’t help expecting the Russians to behave—even 
when they behave badly—like Europeans. This is a habit of mind 
we might well dispense with. 
* * * 7 
Three of us landed the other day at a major British airport with 
a few shillings’-worth of unexpended foreign currency in our 
pockets. The official who changed it for us wanted to know—in order 
to record on a form—the purposes on which the sterling he handed 
over was going to be spent. We said we didn’t know. He said 
he had to put down something, and in the end my two campanicns 
plumped for “Taxis.” “Taxis for you too, sir?” he suggested. I 
said no, I had a car waiting for me. “Hotel?” No, I was going 
straight home. The official was getting impatient, “What about 
dinner ?” I said, anxious to help, though in fact I was going to 
dine at home. The official didn’t like the idea; I had twenty-seven 
shillings due to me, and the Treasury would reckon this too much 
to spend on dinner. In the end I left it to him and saw him put 
“Taxis” on the form. One really could hardly have had a better 
introduction to the conditions under which we so largely live today— 
the niggling and as far as one can see quite pointless regulation, 
the almost axiomatic avoidance of the truth, the petty, unprofitable 
dishonesties without which as a lubricant the whole bureaucratic 
machine would, I suppose, seize up. The awful thing is that one 
is beginning to accept this sort of tomfoolery as a natural, integral 
part of life in England. 


A WIDE range of epithets has been used to describe the behaviour 


* * * * 


The man who writes to me from Birmingham gets angrier and 
angrier. “I ask Lords, Dukes and other rich men for money, just 
for a £1 note privately enclosed. But I get exactly nothing!” he 
complains. “That Betty Grable crowd in Hollywood never go 
popping round to the Post Office to send me even five dollars for 
anew pair of trousers.” He simply hates the aristocracy; they are 
in for torture, flogging and execution on Tower Hill (“ The Windmill 
Theatre is in for trouble, too,” he remarks in,a sinister though 
inconsequent aside), “I have never lived properly,” he says, and he 
longs for the “coming uprising of the Proletariat amid oceans and 
tivers of blood.” His letters are long and frequent, his hand- 
Writing is educated and his style and mentality have, on the surface, 
much in common with Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s. But of all the people 
I know who are trying to make money by original methods he is, I 
should say, the least likely to succeed. 


By the time you read these words the Fourteenth Olympiad will 
have been inaugurated at Wembley, where 6,000 athletes will have 
paraded before the King, and 7,000 pigeons will have been released 
by Boy Scouts. (At Berlin in 1936 they had 35,000 pigeons, and 
whoever released them I bet it wasn’t Boy Scouts). Another slight 
difference from the 1936 Olympiad is noticeable in the instructions 
to those taking part in the inauguration ceremony. As they approach 
the saluting base “all athletes should turn their heads towards the 
Royal Box—but NOT raise their arms” (that military NOT recurs 
rather quaintly in the French translation: “ mais ils NE devront PAS 
lever leurs bras,” and the Household Cavalry sound curiously elfin 
and operetta-ish when you turn them into “ la Cavalerie de la Maison 
du Roi”). Undue political significance need not, I am_ sure, 
be attached to the fact that in a galaxy of Olympic bunting the flag 
of Israel was flying this morning, along with those of older and 
more firmly established States, outside Swan & Edgars. 

x 7 ~ * 

At a gait too dignified to be called a scurry, yet definitely more 
precipitate than a glide, a large section of Their Majesties’ guests 
at last week’s Garden Party began with one accord to make their 
way to a corner of the lawns from whence came the sound of polite, 
almost diffident clapping. This curiously un-English tribute—for 
though we often cheer people just for being themselves, we surely 
hardly ever clap them, out of doors, when they are neither playing 
a game nor making a speech—was being paid to Mr. Winston 
Churchill as he left after having tea with his hosts. I thought it 
was a rather touching mark of affection ; and it was odd to reflect 
that there have been times in our history when it might have cost 
him his head. 

+ * . * 

I can’t believe that I am the only man in the country who finds 
something mildly nauseating in the Switch Family Robinson, the 
imaginary family who figure in the Central Electricity Board’s latest 
advertisements. “I say—they are getting’on with the new Power 
Station,” says Master Robinson, pardonably surprised—and I see 
his point: there—that anybody should be getting on with anything. 
“Yes, Plug,” replies his ineffable father, “and British Electricity 
have 24 others on the way.” And so on, through three more crudely 
drawn pictures in the old Night Starvation style, with improbable 
dialogue coming out of the characters’ mouths in bubbles. It isn’t 
so much the dreary vulgarity of the copy that appals one as 
the realisation that there are, somewhere, important officials 
who think it is a jolly clever idea to call Master Robinson “ Plug,” 
who firmly believe that, if public funds are to be spent on adver- 
tising, this is the sort of advertising to spend them on. If British 
Electricity were a private firm producing patent medicines one could 
condone a technique so pre-eminently tasteless and old-fashioned. 
As it is, one can only wait with morbid curiosity to see how the 
Government handle the publicity for some of the other enterprises 
they have taken over........ 

Lady Betty : “I say, Jack, where are all those posh folk making 
for ?” 

The Hon. Fack; “Haven’t you heard, old thing? The British 
Opera Season is opening at Covent Garden! ” 

Lady Betty: “Stunning! Let’s fill up an application form for 
tickets ek dum.” 


I can’t wait for it. STRIX. 
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FRENCH SOCIALIST RECORD 


By D. R. GILLIE 


NCE again the Fourth Republic is in trouble which can only 
be attributed to the Fourth Republicans. For the third time 
the Socialists have brought down on their own heads a coalition of 
which they were a part. Seven times a French Prime Minister has 
resigned since Liberation, but on four of these occasions he did so 
either because a new Assembly had been elected or because the 
new constitution had come into force with the election of a President 
of the Republic. The remaining three changes of Prime Minister, 
Government crises in the ordinary sense of the term, were all due 
to the Socialists. All three were damaging to the State, but at least 
equally so to the Socialist Party. Before the first election of the 
autumn of 1945 this party was expected to emerge the strongest in 
France and to become the powerful backbone of the Fourth Republic. 
The Communists beat them by half a length, and today, after a 
third election, have 184 Deputies to the Socialist 102. 


The Socialists have contributed to the Fourth Republic some of 
its most remarkable men. The veteran Léon Blum, President Auriol, 
Jules Moch, who maintained order with the least possible bloodshed 
last November after proving himself for two years a remarkable 
Minister of Transport, René Naegelen, Governor-General of Algeria, 
and the late Pierre Viénot, healer of feuds between Frenchmen and 
great servant of Franco-British friendship, are amongst them. None 
the less, it is impossible not to feel that the party as a whole has 
been the great disappointment of the Fourth Republic, a tragic, but 
also a lamentably comic, disappointment. The three crises tel] their 
own story, as does the fourth, which so nearly occurred in May 
last year. 

It is strange, indeed, that the Socialists should have chosen military 
credits as the occasion to risk a crisis in July, 1948. and that M. 
Capdeville should have been put forward to move their reduction ; 
for it was the same M. Capdeville who during the night of Decem- 
ber 31st, 1945, to January 1st, 1946, as the budget was being hurriedly 
voted for the New Year, moved a reduction by 20 per cent. of the 
military credits for the first quarter of 1946. General de Gaulle 
declared himself unable to accept such a cut (what Prime Minister 
could have ?) and the dispute was patched up momentarily by a 
compromise clause. But shortly afterwards the General left for his 
first holiday in five years, from which he returned to resign without 
explanation, but, it is now certain, because he was unable to 
stomach the constitutional doctrine of the Socialist Party. ‘The 
General was succeeded by M. Félix Gouin, a Socialist, selected 
not by the Socialist Party as their best man, but by the Communists 
as the only man they would tolerate. The Government presided over 
by M. Gouin was unable to reduce the military credits, and did not 
reorganise the army. Expenditure for defence then ran at about 
160 milliards a year. It now runs at over 300 milliards. -Not only 
was the Socialist escapade fruitless, as far as military expenditure 
was concerned, but M. Gouin’s period in office was one of the most 
disastrous incidents in French Socialist annals, for carelessness in 
the choice of his Attachés brought his name into the chronicle of 
scandal in a manner which may well have involved no personal 
dishonour, but certainly damaged his party and drove some good 
men into Communist company that they would not otherwise have 
kept. 

In May, 1947, when the Communist Ministers had to be declared 
as “ having resigned ” after they had voted on a motion of confidence 
against the Government of which they claimed to be members, the 
executive committee of the Socialist Party wished it to precede the 
Czech Socialists on the road of folly by following the Communist 
lead, although the Prime Minister, M. Ramadier, whom it would 
be abandoning, was himself a Socialist. The committee was only 


brought to reconsider its opinion by the almost unanimous opposition 
of the Socialist Deputies. The folly which the Socialists had not 
committed in May was perpetrated on their behalf in November 
by the Secretary-General of the party, M. Guy Mollet (still in 
office). 


While M. Ramadier himself was participating in conversa- 
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tions for the replacement, if necessary, of his own severely shaken 
Cabinet by another, M. Mollet suddenly, and without authorisation, 
announced M. Léon Blum as the successor, thereby putting an end 
to the negotiations and provoking the fall of the Socialist Ramadier, 
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The third crisis, provoked by the Socialist Party this time over the 
question whether the national defence credits were to be reduced 
from 310 milliards to 298 or merely to 301} milliards, has led 
them to give their votes to M. André Marie as Prime Minister, who, 
it was known in advance, intended to give the Ministry of Finance 
to the same M. Reynaud. The Socialist attitude was all the stranger 
since, if the Minister of National Defence was M. Teitgen of the 
M.R.P., the Secretary of State for the Army under M. Teitgen 
was the Socialist M. Max Lejeune. Presumably his department 
contributed the largest item to the incriminated estimates, and he 
bore some responsibility for them. But this never seemed to occur 
to his party colleagues. It is improbable that the vote which brought 
down the Schuman Government will in fact reduce expenditure on 
defence. It has been bad for France’s international reputation and 
worse for the Socialists. No single advantage will accrue to the 
latter, and the Government will be a little further to the Right. 


What is the explanation of such a series of follies committed by 
the party which of the three that have occupied the front of the 
French political stage since Liberation had much the longest political 
experience ? It is first to be noted that the Socialist Party congresses 
have consistently rejected the advice of the more experienced party 
leaders—Blum, Auriol (until he became President of the Assembly 
and then of the Republic) and Ramadier. The congresses have, 
even more than before the war, become the happy hunting-ground 
of inexperienced “ party militants,” that is the active members of 
the local party organisations. 


The party undertook a puritanically rigorous purge of its member- 
ship after Liberation, so as to come before the nation (and above 
all before that part of it that might feel the attractions of Communism) 
without any grey, much less black, sheep. A substantial number 
of leading party members had been tempted, owing to their pacifist 
inclinations, by the lure of Vichy and had fallen. All who had been 
associated with them were excluded. It is now widely considered 
that the purge was too drastic. Certain it is that the party lost so 
many experienced local organisers and leaders that the contact 
between those at the head of affairs in Parliament and those in the 
constituencies; became gravely impaired. In the local sections 
intransigent virtue seems to have become the supreme and, indeed, 
the only political merit, so that, although the political configuration 
of France condemned the party to be at best the second strongest in 
a coalition, the party congresses have spent their time passing im- 
perative mandates which could only be put into effect if the Socialists 
by themselves formed a majority in the Assembly. The congress 
of 1947 even went so far as to instruct a young Secretary-General 
who had never even been a Minister to see that the Prime Minister 
(who owed his position to a majority of which the Socialist Deputies 
were not even a half) toed the line. 


Dwindling party membership, a party Press that is forced to beg 
in order to keep alive, and a prospect of gravely dwindling support 
from the non-party voters have induced in the militants who send 
the delegates to the party congresses, not any examination of the 
wisdom of their past decisions, but rather of the orthodoxy of the 
views of those who represent them. Those who were justified during 
the years of occupation were the men who never yielded on their 
principles, so it is natural to attribute the party’s present disaster 
to a failure to maintain the pure Socialist faith. The least infraction 
of the principle of non-denominational State schools must be 
abrogated ; the party must show itself its anti-militarist self—even 
if the only coalition that can defend parliamentary republicanism 
is split in the précess. It is not surprising that such an attitude 
wrung from M. Blum at the last congress the words : “I am appalled.” 
Success in the party machine is to a great extent due to a demagogic 
appeal to down sectarianism which automatically discourages possible 
supporters who are not party-members, Every outburst of this party 
zeal has led to a party defeat, which is also a defeat for parliamen- 
tary republicanism and a clear gain for General de Gaulle. It is, 
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indeed, impossible that the Socialists should be successful defenders 
of the parliamentary institutions whose elementary grammar they 
have refused to comprehend. But it is also impossible that they 
should successfully defend their own cause, when they resolutely 
decline to listen go those of their own members whom they have 
delegated to positions of responsibility in the State. But are not 
these last punished in turn for having failed to tell the unpleasant 
facts of the situation frankly to their own followers ? 

The crisis in French parliamentarism which undoubtedly threatens 
its survival is therefore one of real significance. What should be 
the relations between principle and opportunism, party leaders and 
party militants ? From the spectacle of the French Socialist Party, 
Gaullists and Communists both hasten to draw morals satisfactory 
to themselves, while M. André Marie makes one more valiant effort 
to save the institutions which France so recently gave herself. 


GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 


By D. W. BROGAN 

HE greatest show on earth.” So P. T. Barnum called his 
u circus. And the national conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties suggested the circus parallel] to more than one 
British observer. Indeed, this British reaction was formally rebuked 
—with vigour by Mr. Westbrook Pegler, with pained regret by the 
New York Times. And during each convention, as well as in New 
York, in San Francisco, on every occasion where it was known 
that I was a fugitive from the “Black Hole of Philadelphia,” 
Americans tactfully or anxiously asked me had I been shocked by 
what I had seen on the theoretically solemn occasion of nominating 
the two men one of whom will be President of the United States 
next January. I replied, truthfully, that I wasn’t shocked, that I had 
seen very little horseplay or drunkenness and that most of the fun 
and games seemed legitimate and useful. I was seldom believed ; 
I was regarded as being excessively tactful ; and one woman, looking 
me firmly in the eye, announced that if J was not ashamed she was. 
This forced me to ponder the problem of dignity in a democracy 
and speculate on what it was that made so many people think that 
this year’s conventions overstepped the borders of the tolerable. 
That there was such a feeling owed a good deal to the increasingly 
ominous news from Berlin. In face of the possibilities that hung 
over the world, the horseplay and organised middle-aged imitation 
of adolescent pranks seemed an outrageous imposition to many. 
What will the Germans, the Russians, think of all this ? Can any- 
thing good come of a democratic system that can only perform its 
Office of choosing candidates for the highest free magistracy in the 
world to the accompaniment of circus ballyhoo? That was one 
reason for the irritation so widely expressed. 

There was, I think, another. The conventions took place in 
Philadelphia. And many human activities that seem quite in place 
in New York or Chicago seem decidedly out of place in Philadelphia. 
A cup final would be badly located in Bath; and gaiety, disorder, 
too free expression of the simpler and noisier emotions, seemed 
especially censurable in Philadelphia. The decorum, the dullness 
(and, of course, the presumed hypocrisy) of Philadelphia are part 
of American folklore. Twenty-odd years ago a popular song advised 
a visit to Philadelphia for those American citizens who wanted to find 
out how they looked when they were asleep. And it was just about 
that time that the custom of shooting grey-uniformed postmen in 
mistake for Confederate soldiers died out. It happens that the only 
time I ever saw the great strippeuse, Anne Corio, was in Philadelphia, 
and some of the high jinks at the conventions were carried out in 
a reverential atmosphere of ritual duty which reminded me of Miss 
Corio’s strip-teasing. 

It was a circus. There is no use dodging that fact. There were 
the circus animals, live and imitation—hundreds of rubber elephants, 
plus one small live one attached to the staff of Senator Robert Taft. 
With the bad luck that attended Senator Taft’s campaign, a dis- 
gruntled circus employee slapped an attachment on the beast and 
spoiled the effect—whatever the effect was supposed to be. The main 
tubber elephant was continually collapsing ; whether it suffered 
mainly from leaking seams or lighted cigars dropped by malignant 
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Democrats was not plain tome. The Democrats ran to donkeys, real 
and mechanical. Their mechanical donkey put on a better and more 
disciplined show than did the Republican elephant, or than did the 
real donkey that I saw being pushed unavailingly into the hall (or 
arena) the night that Mr. Truman was nominated. Mrs. Jarley 
would certainly have refused to acknowledge that resolutely non- 
co-operative animal. There were, too, the doves loosed as a symbol 
of something or other at the end of the Democratic convention. 
Perhaps the one whose’ tail feathers were blown off by an electric 
fan above my head impersonated the seceding Southern delegations ? 

But the humans were more interesting than the animals. It was 
possible to distinguish between the Democratic and Republican 
delegations—assuming that you knew in advance which was which. 
But one was again impressed by the success of American society in 
breeding social types so American even if, in height, weight and 
complexion, so diverse. Again and again I recalled Mr. Wode- 
house’s dictum: “He looked more like an American than anybody 
except another American could look.” E pluribus unum indeed ! 

Perhaps the Democrats were younger and less uniformly pros- 
perous middle-class business men and “clubwomen.” The Repub- 
licans were (to judge by the names) more “ Anglo-Saxon,” but the 
melting-pot seemed to have done its job. Of course there were little 
shades of distinction. The Pennsylvania Railroad had provided in 
a vast ball-room excellent facilities for the Press. There were good 
television, excellent radio, free cheese and free beer. All of these 
attracted the fourth estate, but at the Democratic convention one 
angry scribe (or statesman) was complaining bitterly that the beer 
had run out. “The Pennsylvania Railroad is a Republican corpora- 
tion. The beer didn’t run out at the Republican convention.” The 
suggestion that Democrats drank more beer than Republicans was 
waved aside. There was, in fact, very little serious drinking. I saw 
only one plastered (Republican) delegate who wobbled out of the 
hall one night and, as he passed me, muttered darkly to himself, 
“T’ll never speak to myself again.” Indeed, the hotels and bars 
had reason to regret the money put up to get the conventions to 
come to Philadelphia, for little was spent there. “ The Republicans 
came with one clean shirt and $2 and didn’t change either” was the 
gibe which was, of course, transferred to the Democrats with the 
subtraction of the clean shirt. I was told that the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks who filled in between the two conventions 
did far more for Philadelphia commerce than did the assembled 
statesmen. But I was then commuting to California, so I cannot 
give personal testimony to that. 

The Press-room presented more problems than the shortage of 
free beer. There was the temptation to stay and watch the show 
in comfort, in an air-conditioned room, rather than venture into the 
blast furnace below. Television may kill the old-fashioned convention 
reporter of the Casabianca type, and even the sight of Mr. H. L. 
Mencken seated on the burning deck whence nearly all but he had 
fled did not shame all of his colleagues to returning to the field of 
action where high temperatures, hot air, television cameras and mis- 
cellaneous noise made reporting harder (in every sense of the term) 
than it was above the battle in the Pennsylvania room. But absentee 
reporting was not a result of modern science only. So I was informed 
by a veteran reporter whom I met in the bar of the Pen and Pencil 
Club. He was attending his sixth convention, and he had long age 
learned that the last place to get news was at the convention. He 
paid one formal visit at the end or the beginning, and he didn’t 
even look at the television set in the bar. That pioneer has many 
disciples now. 

Of course, one of the showman aspects of the conventions was 
the famous or notorious men and women who performed there 
The women spectators wanted to see Mrs. Luce or Helen Gahagan 
Douglas or Van Heflin (a film actor, I am told). The most remarkable 
works of histrionic art I saw were the superb sun-tan of the wife of 
a famous radio commentator who is a film star in her own right and 
Senator Connally looking like W. C. Fields in one of his gloomier 
moments. Then there were the cranks. There was a man who 
paraded with the label: “The United States Government is unfair 
to grey-haired men” and the man who put up the notice, “ The Lord 
is coming,” at the Republican convention, but apparently thought the 
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warning wasted on the Democrats. Indeed, my memory is full of odd 
and amusing events. There was the time when a man trying to crash 
the gate at the free-beer room was rebuked by the doorkeeper. 
“That isn’t cricket.” I learned later from the President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad that they had been instructed to say this and 
had been drilled at a cricket match! Only in Philadelphia could 
this happen, for there alone in the United States (as readers of 
Kitty Foyle ought to know) is cricket a game and not a joke. 

But was the convention system shown to be a joke ? I think not. 
Democracy is not a uniformly dignified form of government, though 
it is capable of moments of great dignity—and there were such 
moments. There was no place for Coriolanus at Philadelphia where 
the proceedings were conducted on the principle enunciated by 
Big Tim Sullivan a generation ago. “God and the People hate a 
chesty man.” There were comic incongruities. The pipe band 
complete with kilts that added to the presidential claims of Mr. 
Stassen was largely recruited from Glasgow, and one of the pipers 
had, he informed me, been only a week in the country. There was 
a good deal of ham acting and of the general atmosphere of inco- 
herence and hopelessly deranged timetables that marks the village 
historical pageant. It was easy enough to find things to laugh at 
and to swear at. Is it certain that the world isn’t suffering a little 
in its political life from the lack of subjects for laughter and the 
liberty of swearing ? One visitor, at any rate, preferred Philadelphia 
to Berlin, Moscow or Belgrade. He is not even sure about 
Scarborough. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON COAL 


By WALTER TAPLIN 

HERE is something symbolic in the act of thinking about coal 
T in a heat-wave. It shows our predicament in a flash. We now 
have to consider in detail, with care and circumspection, a matter 
which, throughout our industria] history, we have previously 
managed to take for granted. The effort for most people is painful 
and distasteful. The more public-spirited can usually be persuaded 
to make it if they are reminded sufficiently vividly that their pain 
and distaste are vastly less keen than that experienced by a working 
miner in high summer. In most mining districts bright sunshine 
only serves to make hideousness more clearly visible, but the 
instinctive rebellion against the daily decision to go down the pit 
is not removed by that. Thinking about coal at ninety in the shade 
for a few days in the year is still preferable to hewing it at the same 
temperature in total darkness all the year round. The duty to 
imagine what it is like to be a miner is constant. But a new duty 
has been imposed on the public at large. It is the duty to do every- 
thing possible to acquaint oneself with the current state of the 
nationalised coal-mining industry. -Right from the start the more 
sensible observers of the Government’s nationalisation programme 
—that is to say all observers who were governed by practical] reason 
rather than theoretical prejudice for or against—have been saying 
that it is necessary to be sure how the first experiment is going 
before new ones are undertaken. And now the materials for a 
balanced judgement are available. The first and second Annual 
Reports of the National Coal Board appeared two weeks ago—clear 
and detailed statements accompanied by accounts and statistics which, 
if the word could apply in such a sober context, might be called 
magnificent. They will not go out of date in a few days. 

A new and unobtainable statistic would now be of great interest— 
the figure showing the number of citizens who have read these 
Reports from cover to cover with care. However large or small it 
may be—and I suspect it is small—there will have to be some 
realignment of the forces of opinion. Those who have not read the 
Reports will still have a perfect right to go on giving their views on 
coal nationalisation, but there will be less reason why the others 
should listen to them. From now on knowledge is available in a 
more or less satisfactory form to the public at large. It is therefore 
most important to know just how much reliance can be placed in 
the Coa] Board’s Report, and that question does not admit of an 
unqualified answer. What were the authors of the Report trying 
to do? One thing is clear from the start. They were not trying 
simply and solely to give an objective and dispassionate account of 
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the Board’s activities. There was more to it than that. No carefyl 
reader can get very far in his reading of the Report without dis. 
covering that its authors are, in the commercial jargon, trying to 
“sell” the Coal Board. At first this effort of self-justification may 
give him a bit of a shock. But is it an entirely unreasonable of 
dishonest effort? Is there any ultimate virtue in the fish-like 
indifference of the ordinary civil service report, insulated as it jg 
from personal warmth by the precise walls of “ terms of reference”? 
After all, the Coal Board is not quite a Government Department, 

By all means let its supporters try to “sell” the Board to the 
public. But caveat emptor. He must be convinced either that the 
nationalised industry as at present organised can succeed in pro. 
ducing plentiful and cheap coal in an efficient and humane manner, 
or that all necessary steps are being taken to improve the organisation, 
The Report is not completely convincing on either count. There has 
been plain evidence at Grimethorpe and elsewhere that the present 
structure is over-centralised. There is nothing in the particulars 
of organisation given in the Report to contradict this evidence. It is 
known that the first reaction of the Board to the charge of over- 
centralisation was to deny it. And there is very little sign in the 
Report to indicate that it has changed its mind. As to the 
financial results, no excuses and no appeal to special circumstances 
can alter the fact that in 1947 they were rank bad and that the promise 
of improvement in 1948 is not sufficiently bright to lend any con- 
viction to the Board’s claim that the deficit is not a charge on the 
taxpayer. It is much too early to claim anything of the sort. 

At the same time it would be a gross over-simplification to place 
all the blame for a shaky start on the organisation of the Board 
itself. In fact, it is difficult to see how any Board, however constituted, 
could undertake to remove the central difficulty, which is the constant 
insistence of the miners on more pay and better conditions coupled 
with an equally constant resistance to more work. Once again it is 
the Report which provides the answer. It records claim after claim 
by the miners’ unions for more pay and better conditions, without 
any solid guarantee of harder work. This process began even 
before nationalisation was a fact, as the separate Report on the first 
six months of the life of the Coal Board, in 1946, clearly shows. It 
goes on still, with dispiriting monotony. Always the demands are 
firm and always the corresponding promises are vague. 

It is at this point that the disadvantages of an apologetic report 
can be seen. For it is impossible to judge from the text just what 
the explanation of this particular failure was. It is clear from 
external evidence that the Board has not succeeded in capturing the 
imagination of the working miners. It is clear from the Report 
that the unions have done little to help it in this respect. But it is 
still not possible to conclude (and this needs to be said with the 
greatest emphasis) that the miners are unable, or even fundamentally 
unwilling, to produce more coal. It is always salutary for those who 
talk glibly of the miners’ low morale to consider how miners behave 
in the face of death and disaster, with which they are constantly 
familiar. ‘The Report gives the barest outline of the necessary 
facts. But in a few paragraphs headed “Accidents in 1947” it 
provides enough evidence of morale to sileace all but the most stupid 
critics. Yet it still does not explain why this fund of courage, energy 
and skill has not been directed to the production of more coal. 
If at this moment more and more people are coming to regard the 
miners as the worst enemies of progress and prosperity (and that is 
undoubtedly the case), then the most reasonable conclusion for 
reasonable people is not that the miners really are an army of 
saboteurs but that somehow they have been misrepresented to the 
public. In other words, they have been betrayed. 

That charge needs to be investigated. Perhaps the next Coal 
Board Report wil] have something to say about it. This one cer- 
tainly does not. What evidence is there that the union leaders really 
are behind the drive for more effort and fuller use of machinery ? 
What is the precise effect of the so-called target of 211,000,000 tons 
in 1948, and why is it that, despite its pitiful inadequacy, there is 
little hope that it wil] be exceeded? Such targets are a disaster 
in themselves. If production fell short this year by 25,000,000 tons 
we should at least be brought face to face with our desperate plight. 
If it exceeded the target by the same amount (with some reduction 
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in costs per ton) the whole of Britis ifidustry would be encouraged 
to go forward with complete confidence. But the exact achievement 
of the target (at present costs) can merely keep the British coal- 
mining industry in a position in which it is certain to be upset by 
the first blast of foreign competition. And that blast will not be 
jong in coming. Again the Report itself is the authority. Its short 
reference to the possibility of Polish and German competition is 
more than enough to reveal the threat of a drop in selling prices. 
It is in failing to warn the miners of the full consequences of failure 
to meet that threat by higher production at lower costs that their 
leaders have betrayed them. As it is, events are shaping in such 
a way that the drop, when it comes, will do the maximum damage. 
It will catch the British coal industry with its costs at a maximum 
and its ability to reduce those costs at a minimum. There is no 
way out of it. If the lesson is not learned before the world price 
of coal begins to fall, it will be learned much more painfully after- 
wards. And if the Coal Board does not succeed in bringing home 
these facts to the miners it will have failed in its major task. Its 
Annual Report gives no detailed explanation of how it proposes to 
tackle that task. Possibly that was beyond its power in its first 
diffcult year. But if there is no explanation, and no tangible result, 
in the next Report, then it will be a document of mainly antiquarian 
interest 


AMERICANS IN GREECE 


HE American sport of twisting the lion’s tail has long since 

given way to the more serious business of taking the lion’s 
share. This important change for the better has put into much 
wider currency than ever before two clichés about the Americans. 
One of them is their own phrase about “ the American way of life” ; 
the other is the conclusion of the average Englishman that “the 
Americans haven't a clue.” Now that the Americans have inherited 
so large a share of the world’s burdens, it is a matter of life and 
death to millions to know what these things mean, and how much 
truth there is in each of them. 

In a sense everything that matters is summed up in those two 
phrases—that the Americans have a way of life and that they haven’t 
And, what is more important, in a sense both phrases are 
the same thing from opposite points of view. The fact 
which underlies them both is that the Americans have gone back 
to first principles in their conduct of the world’s affairs. Their over- 
riding consideration is simply to do what is right as they understand 
the right; and their understanding, being intuitively grounded in 
the philosophy of Locke rather than the English Utilitarians, is 
expressed in terms of individuals rather than institutions. They 
have put practice before abstract logic; moral principle before 
political theory ; the immediate, particular, concrete instance before 
the universal generality or historical dogma. In fact, they believe 
in crossing their bridges as they come to them. They try to cross 
them all in the same way ; but if they can’t, then the more important 
thing is to cross them somehow. What those who talk of the 
American way of life are thinking of is the positive side of their 
principles—the primacy of practical morality. What those who say 
the Americans haven’t a clue are thinking of is the negative side— 
the secondariness of political logic. Many countries of the world 
which have become dependent on the U.S.A. for their survival are 
experiencing that contrast today ; there is a particularly clear example 
of it in Greece. 

Everyone knows that the Americans have now taken over from 
the British the task of saving Greece for western civilisation. Most 
people realise that the Americans are much more likely to succeed 
than the British were. On the other hand, if the British had not 
gone on trying as they did for so long, usually under violent criticism 
from the U.S.A., there would be no Greece left now for the 
Americans to save. Of these two facts the American point of view 
tends to stress the former as proof of the efficacy of the American 
way of life; the British point of view tends to stress the latter 
as proof that the Americans haven’t a clue. And both are incon- 
trovertible facts, as the evidence will show. 

In 1944, when the Germans left Greece, the recognised Greek 
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saying 
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Government (a very wide, indeed comprehensive, coalition under 
Mr. Papandreou) returned to Athens accompanied by a small British 
force comprising a minute American contingent. When revolution 
broke out at the end of the year, the British forces suppressed it, 
and the Americans, although nominally under British command at 
the time, remained ostentatiously neutral. The sympathies of most 
Americans in Greece at that time, not excepting their astute and 
experienced ambassador, Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh, were more or less 
openly on the side of the revolutionary party, E.A.M./E.L.A.S. They 
were so for the perfectly honourable reason that they did not yet 
discern the Communist leadership of E.A.M./E.L.A.S., but regarded 
it as a democratic body undergoing authoritarian persecution. Dur- 
ing the next two years after the suppression of the revolution, the 
British tried to restore Greece to prosperity. In this task, though 
they met with various other obstructions, the hostility of American 
opinion gradually diminished, and gave way to sympathy ; until finally 
in 1947 the Americans in effect took over the whole responsibility. 
But at no time did American sympathy go so far as to admit ex- 
plicitly that the British action in 1944 had been right. In fact, when 
Mr. MacVeagh left Athens to become Ambassador in Lisbon, some 
months after the U.S.A. had assumed responsibility for saving Greece 
from Communism, an official hand-out to the Press stressed his 
success in having prevented the U.S. Government from becoming 
embroiled in the trouble of December, 1944. This was a good illus- 
tration of the British theory that Americans haven’t a clue about 
foreign politics. 

But it was also an illustration of something no less important. 
The fact that the official opinion of the U.S.A. took opposite sides 
in 1944 and 1947 does much more credit to the American heart than 
the American head. The Americans chose in each case, oblivious of 
inconsistency, to support the side which seemed to be in danger of 
getting a raw deal. This is a bad example of political logic, but a 
good one of practical morality. They may have made mistakes ; 
but they have not sacrificed their guiding principle which they call 
the American way of life. What this principle amounts to is that 
politics are secondary to the free life of the individual. The latter 
is primary ; the former derivative. And what matters to the free life 
of the individual is not the orthodoxy of this or that political 
manoeuvre, but the treatment of practical problems, each as it arises, 
in the light of human justice. The story of the American succession 
to British influence in Greece gives a similar illustration of this sub- 
ordination of political to moral philosophy. 

Apart from the rehabilitation of Greece’s armed forces—an essential 
short-term measure against renewed rebellion—the method of re- 
construction adopted by the U.S.A. was recognisably different in 
principle from the British. While Greece lay under primarily British 
protection, from the liberation in October, 1944, to the ratification of 
the American loan to Greece and Turkey in May, 1947, there were 
nine different Prime Ministers and about double that number of 
different Governments Meanwhile, the physical rehabilitation of the 
country had barely begun ; the fallacious identification of administra- 
tion with politics, and of Greece with Athens, seemed to be in danger 
of being perpetuated. To take two particular instances of recurrent 
importance, the Corinth Canal, which the Gerinans had blocked by 
demolishing the sides, remained closed throughout, and the motor- 
road from Athens to the North, which the Germans had scarcely 
attempted to maintain, deteriorated from bad to worse. Since the 
Americans took over, however, there have been only two changes 
of Prime Minister, of which only one had any real importance ; and 
the Corinth Canal has been reopened and the road to the North re- 
made. 

The inference to be drawn is by no means that the British culpably 
allowed reconstruction to be neglected while they played politics in 
Athens. The case is far too complicated for so facile a generalisation, 
which is almost totally untrue. But it would be fair to argue that 
for some years after the liberation of Greece first things were put 
second and second things first ; until the American intervention came 
to put first things decisively first and second things nowhere. In 
fact, the Americans behaved as if they had realised, whether con- 
sciously or not, that it hardly mattered which set of politicians sat 
in the office-chairs in Athens provided that the country’s communica; 
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tions were re-established, because there was practically no connection 
between the two. And this characteristically American way of setting 
about things is at least one of the sources of the American way of 
life. 

As examples, then, the fact that the Americans could not realise 
that they had changed their minds between 1944 and 1947, and 
the fact that they put practical reconstruction before political re- 
shuffling, are really the obverse and the reverse of the same fact. 
The successes and the mistakes of American policy arise from the 
Same principle ; and the mistakes do not matter in the long run, 
because the principle is right. From this an important conclusion 
about the American way of life can be deduced, and its applica- 
tion is general. The Americans have proved, whether they know it 
or not, that there is no need to search for a political antidote to 
Communism. On the contrary, it is a mistake to do so, because 
whatever emerges from such a deliberate search can be nothing more 
positive than mere anti-Communism—a folly which has been one 
of Moscow’s best allies abroad. What matters is to go back to first 
principles, thus: Communism emerges from poverty and misery ; 
whatever is to counteract it must emerge from the opposite, 
prosperity ; and, given the prosperity, it simply does not matter 
what the emergent political antithesis of Communism may be. Behind 
all the perplexities and obscurities, the American way of life is there- 
fore in principle the right course for free men; and the fact that 
the Americans haven't a clue is, if anything, an advantage. What 
is not an advantage is that those who fancy themselves cleverer 
should keep on telling the Americans what fools they are. There is 
something unattractive, and not even funny, about half the crew 
insulting the other half while the ship is in danger of foundering in 
mid-ocean. 


HANG OR ANTI-HANG 


By WILSON HARRIS, M.P. 
HE Criminal Justice Bill issnow an Act. As it was introduced 
in the House of Commons, and got its second reading last 
November without a division, it contained no reference to capital 
punishment ; the law in that respect was left as it was, the Home 
Secretary indicating that if any Private Members desired to raise 
the question (as it was well-known that many did), they could do 
so in the Report Stage, i.e., after the measure, having been approved 
in principle on second reading, had been discussed in detail clause 
by clause in committee. It was, in fact, raised in a memorable debate 
on April 14th. For once “the Whips were off,” and Members of 
all parties were free to vote as they chose. They used that freedom 
to carry, against the strong advice of the Home Secretary, a resolution 
adding to the Bill a new clause providing that for an experimental 
period of five years the sentence in trials for murder should not be 
execution but life imprisonment; the majority—245 to 222—was 
narrow, but it would have been considerably greater if the Govern- 
ment had not withdrawn from the sixty or more Ministers, senior 
and junior, the freedom accorded to Members generally to vote for 
the new clause if they chose. 

What followed is common knowledge. The House of Lords, after 
a series of speeches packed with scathing criticism, rejected the no- 
hang ng-for-five-years clause out of hand by a vote of 181 to 28. 
When the Bill got back to the House of Commons minus the no- 
hanging clause, the Government attempted a compromise. It specified 
certain categories of murders to which the death penalty would still 
apply, restricting the sentence in all other cases to imprisonment for 
life. This, like the original clause, was to apply for an experimental 
period of five years. The House passed it without enthusiasm, for 
it was undeniably complicated and in some respects indeterminate, by 
307 votes to 209. This, too, when it got to the House of Lords, was 
summarily rejected. Finally, on Thursday of last week, the House 
of Commons decided to acquiesce in the rejection, since to pursue 
the conflict with the Lords would mean sacrificing the whole Criminal 
Justice Bill, with all its valuable and uncontentious reforms, for this 

session, and possibly for this Parliament. 


Where then do we stand regarding capital punishment? The 


Criminal Justice Bill as originally introduced made no reference to 
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between the two Houses makes no reference to it still, As Mr. 
Churchill said, so far as the Bill is concerned, we are back where we 
were. But are we back where we were so far as the whole problem 
is concerned ? It would be a great pity and a great mistake to assume 
that. To begin with, the fact that the House of Commons by a 
majority made up of members of all parties has voted for the total 
suspension of capital punishment in murder cases, even if only in 
the first instance for five years, is a fact of manifest significance, 
In the second place, a certain contribution has been made to the 
education of public opinion. A great deal of work is needed in that 
field yet. It is not, of course, to be assumed that if the public were 
more fully informed on all the issues they would necessarily vote 
in favour of hanging or against hanging. What is true, and very 
pertinent, is that a verdict given in full knowledge and after full 
consideration would be of a very different value from any verdict 
given today. 

Hanging in itself is repugnant to everyone. To take human life 
deliberately at al] is repugnant, whether in war or in peace. It is 
taken deliberately in peace-time (with certain minor exceptions) only 
in the two cases of murder and execution for murder, and the cold, 
systematic process of the law—the solemn sentence of death in court, 
the weeks of waiting in the condemned cell with two warders always 
present, then the ritual of the procession to the scaffold, and finally 
death by the hangman’s rope—is more repellent than many forms 
of murder ; for example, sudden annihilation by a revolver-bullet. 
That is the case, though not the complete case, against capital punish- 
ment. It is so strong that that form of punishment, once applicable 
to a series of crimes, is now the legal penalty for only four—murder, 
high treason, piracy on the high seas and sabotage in His Majesty’s 
dockyards and arsenals. In no case except the first would a death 
sentence be likely to be carried out in peace-time, and in war-time 
the others could better be dealt with under special Defence 
Regulations. 

The case for hanging rests on the single contention that a 
murderer’s fear of the gallows is the only effective deterrent, and if 
that were removed a sharp increase in the number of murders would 
be the inevitable result. Clearly such an argument must be treated 
with respect. ‘A serious increase in homicidal attacks on peaceful 
citizens is a danger that would have to be countered by every means 
available, and if capital punishment is really the only deterrent, then 
its abolition would be a serious matter. But is it the only deterrent ? 
Would its removal, in fact, mean an increase in murder’? Clearly 
the one decisive way of testing that would be to remove the deterrent 
temporarily, e.g., for a period of five years, and see what the effect 
of the removal was. It is no use arguing hypothetically on such a 
matter. Theoretical reasoning is of negligible value compared with 
a practical test—which, of course, could be ended at any moment 
by Parliament if it had manifestly disastrous results. There iS, more- 
over, the solid fact that in none of the many countries in which 
capital punishment has been abolished has an increase in murders 
resulted. The position in some of the countries in question is set 
out in a recent White Paper [Cmd. 7419] which anyone can buy 
for sixpence. 

But pending the practical test, theoretical reasoning is likely 10 
continue. It is of the first importance that, if it does. it should be 
anchored so far as possible to fact. How grave a matter is murder 
today ? What would it mean if murders increased by 50 or even 
100 per cent.? It would, of course, mean an alarming situation. 
At the same time, a sense of proportion must be maintained. In 
1946 (the last year for which I have figures by me as I write) 
127 persons in England and Wales were known to have been 
killed by murderers ; the number killed on the roads in the same 
year was 5,062. It may be said that the two forms of death are 
not comparable. All that need be said about that is that people 
killed on the roads are just as dead, and often just as badly mangled, 
as the victims of a murderer’s axe or bullet or dose of poison. 

But, it is said, that does not dispose of the “ deterrent ” argument. 
The one decisive protection, especially for policemen and prison 
warders who have to deal with dangerous criminals, is the potential 
murderer’s knowledge that if he does commit murder he will be 
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hanged. Well, what are the facts here ? They are based on inform- 
ation obtained by Lord Samuel (a former Home Secretary) from 
the Home Office and on answers given by the present Home Secre- 
tary in the House of Commons. In the twelve years 1935 to 1946 
sentence of death was passed on 273 persons; of these 113 were 
executed, 136 were reprieved, 24 were found toe be insane. A 
deterrent which fails to operate in nearly 60 per cent. of cases can 
hardly have the efficacy so often claimed for it. As for murders 
of policemen, of which much has been made, Mr. Ede stated in 
May that there had been seven in the last ten years. That, of 
course, is seven too many, but the extent of such crimes must be 
recognised for what it is. 

And how, after all the contention between Lords and Commons, 
does the hanging question stand, and how is the problem to be 
attacked again ? That it will be attacked is certain, for a majority 
in the House of Commons is resolved that the law shall not remain 
unchanged. That means that a total-abolition motion will be intro- 
duced again, or that progress by stages will be substituted. It was 
in pursuance of the latter principle that Lord Samuel suggested 
in the House of Lords on April 27th that the death sentence should 
only be carried out in the case of four categories of crime—political 
assassinations ; murders of policemen or citizens assisting them in 
the execution of their duty ; murders of prison warders ; murders 
of a particularly callous and deliberate kind. It was in pursuance 
of the same principle that the Attorney-General commended the more 
elaborate “Compromise Clause” to the House of Commons on the 
ground that half a loaf in this case was better than no bread. It 
was not a good half-loaf—it was baked too quickly—but there was 
substance in the argument. 

The Home Secretary now has in mind a better half-loaf. If his 
statement in the House of Commons on July 22nd means anything, 
it indicates that the Government has accepted the principle that some 
classes of murder shall render the murderer liable to the death 
penalty and some shall not, and he proposes to set up a small 
committee to decide how and where the distinction can be drawn. 
That seems to me clear gain. I voted for the five-year experiment 
proposal and would do so again, and also, with much less convic- 
tion, for the unsatisfactory compromise clause. But IT am not against 
advancing step by step—the normal English way—if it proves im- 
possible to get the whole way in a single leap. Once limit the field 
of application of the death penalty and you can go on limiting it 
till in the end it is limited out of existence. If Mr Ede’s explicit 
statement represents the considered policy of the Government, the 
discussions of the last four months have by no means gone for 
nothing. 


ARTISTS IN 1848 


By MARTIN COOPER 

GREAT deal has already been written about the revolutions of 
A 1848, and it is by no means yet certain that 1948 will not 
prove a more decisive year in European history. But an almanac 
of the events of 1848, published in Switzerland* as a contribution 
to the centenary, contains such an illuminating collection of com- 
ments by contemporaries that it may be worth while to reconsider 
at any rate one specialised aspect—the reactions of contemporary 
artists, the men whose work is still very much alive after a hundred 

years, when the politicians of the day are no more thar: names. 
The majority of them were no ardent admirers of the established 
régime in their respective countries. As always, the times were out 
of joint and all sensitive and intelligent men knew it, many of them 
by personal experience. Heine, Verdi, Grillparzer and Berlioz had 
very little to lose by a change of régime in the German States, the 
Habsburg Empire or France, and their scepticism towards the revolu- 
tion is a great—and to modern readers probably an astonishing— 
tribute to their clear-sightedness. It was a double scepticism, of 
political action in general and of the revolutionary parties in par- 
ticular. Men who had reached maturity in 1848 had grown up 
in the atmosphere of disillusionment which had followed on the 
rapid transformation of the ideals of 1789 into the “ideology” of 








*Atlantis-Almanack, 1948. 1848, Atlantis Verlag: Zurich. 
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an aggressive military dictatorship. Rousseau’s sentimental idealisa- 
tion of primitive humanity had been exploded by the horrors of the 
Napoleonic Wars, and the obvious precariousness of all existing 
political régimes—the politicians’ attitude of “ make do and mend ” 
—disgusted all idealists: Grillparzer, who never ceased to com- 
plain of the stranglehold of Metternich’s censorship on alj literary 
production in the Habsburg Empire, had given up hope. An entry 
in his diary reads: 

“Others may search for the causes of our political and social 
exhaustion in the ever-increasing search for money and enjoyment 
and in the exaggerations of commercial and industrial progress. I 


am interested in literature.” 
And in his patriotic poem written for the army engaged in putting 
down the anti-Habsburg risings in Italy he declared himself 
entirely on the Government side. Wagner, who saw him in 1848, 
commented bitterly on his being the only dramatic poet he had 
ever seen in the uniform of a civil servant. 

Heine, writing his Paris letter for the Allgemeine Zeitung in 
March, regarded the revolution there entirely as a spectator who was 
also a connoisseur of the drama. He was delighted by the senti- 
mental spectacle of a fifteen-year-old boy bringing his ill grand- 
mother a pot of jam looted from the Tuileries, by the atmosphere 
of anarchy which suited his bitter and destructive nature ; but he 
has no enthusiasm for the “ people’s cause” as such. Verdi, too, 
was frankly delighted by the Paris revolution, which he found most 
entertaining. 

“TI cannot conceal the fact that I aim enjoying myself enormously 
and have not so far lost a moment’s sleep. I do nothing but walk 
around, listen to the most incredible nonsense and buy about twenty 
newspapers a day—not of course to read, but to avoid being pestered 
by paper-boys. And I laugh and laugh and laugh.” 

This was in March. In August, foreseeing still another revolution 
in Paris, he writes in disgust 

“What a miserable era, what a race of dwarfs! Nothing great 
happens, not even a great crime.” 

Universal mediocrity was the complaint of so many, partly because 
the exotic and the exaggerated were the artistic fashion of the day. 
(Or was the fashion itself largely a protest against the mediocrity ?) 
Berlioz writes from London in May: 

“Is the love of the mediocre purged from the French spirit by 
the Revolution ? That might be possible but it would only be 


_replaced by the love of something worse.” ; 
Even the artis. whose name has been most connected with the 


events of 1848, Wagner, played a small and most unheroic réle in 
actual fact; and how far Wagner was from appreciating the 
magnitude of the forces just stirring can be seen from his own 
account of his relations with the Russian anarchist Bakunin in 
Dresden. Bakunin’s suggestions for a libretto were simple. The 
tenor should sing, “ Cut off his head ! ”, the soprano, “ Hang him ! ” 
and the basso continuo (Bakunin’s musical knowledge was clearly 
limited) “ Fire! fire!” but he fownd the opening scenes of The 
Flying Dutchman magnificent, according to Wagner. When Minna 
was horrified by his table manners all the bourgeois in Wagner 
sympathised with her, and he remonstrated with the Russian bear, 
who was amused but impenitent. Wagner’s famous speech to the 
Vaterlandsverein on June 14th, 1948, was actually mild enough, and 
the story of his having fought on the barricades and carried a red 
flag in the Dresden riots of 1849 is not corroborated by the police 
records. He escaped abroad on the first rumour of there being a 
warrant for his arrest, and his revolutionary activities ended there, 
except in his fertile imagination, 
Schumann, who was in Dresden at the same time and also 
declared his “liberal views and sympathy with the people,” limited 
his active support to some marches and patriotic songs, and took 
refuge at Bad Kreischa as soon as things began to be unpleasant 
in the city. In November, 1848, he wrote, like Grillparzer : 
“What times we are living in, what a fearful rising of the masses 
among us too! Well, enough of that: let us rather talk about our 


beloved art.” -. ‘ : 
The truth was that the artist, who had a definite social status in 


the ancien régime—Mozart was rated somewhere between the valets 
de chambre and the kitchen staff—had now no status at all. He was, 
as creator and performer, outside society, and could only achieve 
social status by a professorship or some “ respectable” position in 
the Civil Service. This position has virtually lasted to the present 
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day, and an anthology of Civil Service art would be most impressive, 
with poems by Goethe, Verlaine and Blok and music by Mussorgsky 
and Chabrier. But their very position on the fringe of the social 
system gave artists in 1848 a clear and unsentimental view of the 
situation, and it never occurred to any of them to enrol themselves 
dramatically on the side of the dispossessed. They were discontented 
but not desperate. Even the excitable Dickens, with all his under- 
standing and sympathy for “the insulted and injured,” remained 
unequ:vocally anti-revolutionary. 

Dostoievsky, the most profoundly revolutionary of all nineteenth- 
century writers, was involved with his mild Petrashevtsi ; but they 
were an idealistic discussion-group rather than a literary party, and 
it is not clear how deeply Dostoievsky was involved even in their 
gentle activities. Perhaps Baudelaire’s attitude was most typical of 
all among the great artists, and h's revolutionary battle-cry demand- 
ing the slaughter of his stepfather (“ Mort au General Aupick !’’) 
summed up the tragi-comedy of the situation. Years later he wrote 
with merciless self-analysis : 

“What was my intoxication of 48? A taste for vengeance and 
the natural pieasure of destruction. A literary intoxication, memories 
of books.” 

Significantly enough two men of letters who welcomed, or at least 
accepted, the revolution in some sense have to a great extent lost 
their reputations today. Lamartine, as Foreign Minister of the new 
republic, tried to explain the revolution in France to the outside 
world in his Manifeste aux Puissances ; but his days as a poet were 
over. Carlyle, writing at the very end of 1848 to Varnhagen von Ense, 
frankly admitted that the revolution had horrified and disgusted him ; 
but he added that he was perfectly aware that it was “a holy pheno- 
menon, the fulfilment of eternal prophecies, the beginning of a new 
birth of the world.” How would he have reacted to barricades and 
shooting ? It was already considerably easier to be an Englishman. 


UDAIPUR OBITUARY 
By C. G. CHENEVIX-TRENCH 

WIFTLY and irrevocably the States of princely India are passing 
into the night. The contours of most of them are already 
obscured ; only the loftiest landmarks are now visible, in recognisable 
form, through the gathering darkness. Little enough could be said 
in favour of many, perhaps the majority of, Indian States. They were 
survivals, picturesque at the best, beneath whose glittering varnish 
often lurked an ugly rottenness which bubbled to the surface from 
time to time in scandals of appalling enormity. It was never so 
with the ancient and honourable Raj of Udaipur in all the hundred 
and thirty years of her connection with the East India Company and 
the Crown. For this and other reasons her fate is, or should be, 
a matter of special concern to thousands of the English-speaking 
race on both sides of the Atlantic. In truth, the position of the 
State in the interest and affection of all who have ever penetrated to 
her isolated capital, on duty or for pleasure, has always been unique. 
Shining and violet-crowned, set in the magic circle of the Aravalli 
hills 600 miles west of Calcutta, the walled city of Udaipur is excelled 
in beauty by no inhabited spot on the globe. The massif of her 
towering, rose-tinted palaces rises sheer from a lake whose serene 
waters reflect the marble porticos of island-pavilions bowered in 
orange and palm. Clemenceau, like Morley’s Machiavelli, used 
“few or none of our loud, easy words of praise and blame,” but his 
considered verdict was that for breath-taking loveliness the like of 
Udaipur was not to be found on earth. Von Keyserling, Pierre Loti, 
Kipling and other discriminating critics have shared his opinion. 
Yet not for the delight of the eye only were the Residency and State 
guest-houses crowded to overflowing, in very cold weather for the last 
sixty years and more, by travellers of distinction from many lands. 
Thither came Royalty, throned or in exile, Pres:dents and Cabinet 
Ministers, Ambassadors and financiers, authors, artists and wandering 
scholars. The dominant attraction of the place lay in its history and 


in the personality of the ruling Maharanas Sisodia Rajputs, in whose 
clan the chiefsh'p had descended for over eight centuries. 

Their rule since the'r connection with the British had been neither 
cruel nor corrupt. 


They were worshipped by their subjects. A 
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decorum as rigorous as that enforced at the court of Victoria pre. 
vailed in the labyrinthine palace of the Maharana Fateh Singhji, 
whose reign of forty-six years came to an end in 1930. The 
purity of his own married life was conceded even by his enemies, 
and he countenanced ho laxity of morals in his nobles and officers 
of State. In the matter of dancing-girls, for example, he suffered 
from a permanently troubled conscience. Though he detested the 
nautch, with all it connoted, it was a time-honoured apanage of Hindy 
royalty, and the professed motto of his State, to whith he 
adhered passionately, was, “ Let the old never be blotted out ; let no 
new thing come to pass.” 

He compromised. When in 1922 the writer entered the 
State service as a lent officer, there to remain for the succeeding 
thirteen years, the ceremonies in honour of the King Emperor's 
birthday were graced by a bevy of elderly coryphées, who tottered 
between the lines of silent darbaris, shrunken and sere as irises 
in December. His Highness could never steel his heart to 
superannuate a single one of them. But before his demise he con- 
trived that their barouches should reach the audience hall, this year 
a little late, next year a little later, finally, too late to play any part 
in the sacrament of allegiance called darbar. For this he would 
apologise to the representative of his sovereign, the King Emperor, 
and express a hope that “the mistake” would be overlooked at 
Windsor. Yet he was no despiser of women. Though he spoke not 
a word of any western language, he delighted in extending his world- 
famous hospitality to young English girls. Unchaperoned, for it 
was well known that under his vigilant but unobtrusive supervision 
they were as safe with him as with their mothers, they would accom. 
pany him on his tiger-shooting tours, lodged and attended like 
princesses. Of what their host stood for in the hearts of 300,000,000 
Hindus, they knew little or nothing. 


Von Keyserling had some inkling of it. He knew that the 
Maharanas of Udaipur and the Emperors of Japan were the only 
living priest-kings on earth ; also that in Udaipur alone was to be 
found a perfect example of a feudal society organised, from top to 
bottom, on a framework not merely similar to, but identical with, the 
feudal Governments of mediaeval Europe. At the apex the 
Maharana, below him his Umraos, great territorial nobles holding 
their vast estates in lieu of police and military service, next to these 
the so-called “thirty-two” feudatories of lower status, at the base 
of the triangle the men-at-arms, each with his horse and gun, one or 
more for watch and ward in each of the many thousand villages, 
In 1922 the structure was intact. The riding of an Umrao to 
the palace, there to present himself for his due term of service, 
was a spectacle to bring a lump into the throat of the beholder. 
Superbly mounted and accoutred, he bore himself like an eastern 
Lancelot, at his charger’s nose the family bard singing the glories 
of his line, behind him his quota of horse and foot, many of them 
in chain armour. His brocaded surcoat might be worth a king's 
ransom, but the stark simplicity of the round, black shield and the 
black-scabbarded Rajput sword with its plain silver hilt told another 
story. At home, in his moated fortress, such a great henchman’s 
court was a replica, in miniature, of his overlord’s. Shield jostling 
shoulder his under-barons sat, mum as mice, in his mirrored hall of 
darbar, as in the days of Colonel James Tod. 


“Let no new thing come to pass!” Vain, pathetic aspiration ! 
In the lifetime of the present Maharana scutage has been substituted 
for the old, often inefficient levies, the nobles and contumacious 
ecclesiastics have been brought to heel and, as far as the welfare 
of his people is concerned, his administration compares favourably 
with the golden age of British-India rule. Nothing has availed. 
The god-descended Hindua-suraj, the sun of the Hindu race, whose 
ancestors time and again fought the Mogul colossus to a standstill, 
whose State, another Athens, was for centuries a bulwark of liberty 
against the Turki invader, whose silver coinage still bears the proud 
inscription Dost-i-London, Friend of London, is now, it appears, 
reduced to the position of a provincial governor. Under a new- 
fangled, “ democratic” title he is to preside, for life only, over 4 
jumble of States whose only common feature is contiguity in space. 
The world is much the poorer for the change. Rebus nox abstulit 
atra clarem. 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM not among those who contend that the law is a ass ; on the 
contrary, I revere its majesty, obey its dictates and enjoy its 
quillets. I agree with Plato that the lawgiver should have three main 
objectives in mind. First, to keep the people free ; second, to make 
them kindly to each other ; third, to teach them sense. The principle 
laid down by Sir Edward Coke in the sixteenth century that the 
common law is “ nothing else but reason” is a principle which has, 
on the whole, bewe followed by generations of jurists. The elasticity 
and fluidity of our Common Law was an immense advantage in keep- 
ing existing law in harmony with public reason ; a law which offends 
public reason is ignored and disobeyed ; and of all habits, that of 
disobedience is the easiest and perhaps the most fatal to contract. 
Nor should I contend for one instant that lawyers as a class are 
arid and inhuman or that they have lost in the performance of their 
mysteries the common touch. Accuracy, although it may become 
an obsession, is not in itself a serious malady ; I admire tidiness of 
mind. Provided lawyers refrain from cutting down all the plane 
trees in the Temple courts, provided they never aspire to be Foreign 
Secretary, I shall continue to regard them as a beneficent race of 
men whose company I savour. They have about them a stereotyped 
courtesy which is most agreeable, and I have often felt that the reason 
why Wykehamists make such excellent solicitors, or even barristers, 
is that they are trained from childhood (perhaps in a rather soapy 
way) to be prompt, punctilious and polite. Being one of those people 
who regard (and rightly regard) shop as preferable to other themes 
of conversation, having a curious taste for the professional shop of 
others, I can listen entranced when retired Attorney-Generals sit 
for hours over their wine discussing joint tortfeasors. Lawyers, 
moreover, are kind ; they will with delightful patience and at any 
length explain to the layman the exact significance of naked bail- 
ment and mayhem. They are charming folk. 
* * 7 * 


These considerations have been suggested to me by reading this 
week that admirable compilation Every Man’s Own Lawyer. This 
neat epitome has survived for eighty years ; the edition which I have 
been studying this week 1s the sixty-sixth edition. The compiler 
of this encyclopaedia, who calls himself by the retiring name “A 
Barrister,” has been almost snowed under by the mass of legislation 
passed since the sixty-fifth edition by a Socialist Government ; he has 
battled bravely and successfully with the snowdrifts. The Companies 
Act (1947), the Crown Proceedings Act (1947), the National Insurance 
Act (1946), the National Health Services Act (1946) have all neces- 
sitated complete revision of previous sections, and to them much 
space and thought have been devoted. Those K.C.s whom I have 
consulted praise this compendium ; they do not regard it (as some 
doctors regard medical dictionaries) as a dangerous popularisation 
of an obscure and esoteric science ; they do not suggest that it will 
take bread out of their mouths. It may be that a few laymen, on 
consulting this encyclopaedia, will feel it no longer necessary to 
employ a solicitor ; but the majority will be so appalled by the 
number of pitfalls it discloses that they will rush to a lawyer asking 
to be guided over the abyss. What I admire most about the book 
is that, while remaining perfectly calm and accurate, it does manage 
to convey meaning in terms which the ordinary person can under- 
stand. I shall not henceforward indulge in champerty or embracery, 
since I now know what penalties lie in store for those who commit 
these sins. My only disappointment was that the book did not 
answer the question which I invariably ask of the law, namely, 
the difference between a felony and a misdemeanour. “A felony,” 
I read, is an “indictable offence (or crime) of greater magnitude 
than a misdemeanour.” “A misdemeanour,” I read, is an “ indictable 
offence (or crime) of less magnitude than a felony.” I call that not 
quite playing the game. 

* * * + 

A perusal of this epitome of English law should convince even the 

most confirmed Bumble that our lawgivers are men of sense. There 


are of course a few provisions which I regard as unreasonable. I 
think it unfair that I should be expected, if I happen to catch 
a whale, sturgeon or swan, to hand the animal over to the King; 
I think it unfair that I should not be allowed, if I so desire, to give 
evidence against my wife; I think it wrong that such people as 
registrars of births, marriages and deaths, dentists and Inland 
Revenue officials should be exempted from serving on juries when 
practising journalists are not; and I find it difficult to temember 
that if I catch a person committing an indictable offence (or crime) 
between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. I am acting nobly in detaining him, but 
that if I took such civic action at 6.5 a.m. I should be committing 
a trespass on his person. Such slight anomalies are few. On the 
whole the provisions made for our protection, our comfort and our 
good conduct to other citizens are reasonable arrangements which 
I am inclined to obey. I now know that if I drive a mad bull 
across a bridge I am committing a public nuisance; and that if 
my tame elephant places his foot upon the foot of another person 
in such a manner as to cause damage, it will be no defence for me 
to say that my elephant was tame. I now know that, according to 
the ruling of Chief Justice Abbott, “ bathing in the waters of the 
sea is, generally speaking, a lawful purpose” and the only worry 
which remains to me under that score is what on earth the Chief 
Justice meant by “ generally speaking.” I am fairly clear, however, 
having studied this book, when I am being a public nuisance or only 
a private one. 
+ * 7 * 


Most adult men and women have a general idea of when they are 
committing an indictable offence (or crime) and when they are not. 
But the alarming thing about studying the law, as I have been doing 
during this week, is that it produces the same creeping apprehensions 
as the study of a medical dictionary. All manner of hitherto un- 
suspected misdemeanours, and even felonies, swim into one’s mind. 
If, for instance, I observe a policeman attacked by four armed men, 
it is my duty, and I hope my pleasure, to come to his assistance ; 
but if, as is highly probable, I were to run away, then I can be 
indicted for a misdemeanour at common law. If I “ maliciously 
neglect municipal gas and water works,” I can be fined £20 or given 
three months’ imprisonment. If by committing a practical joke I 
cause a serious nervous shock to the victim, then (Underhill on torts) 
I may have to pay heavy damages. If, as I admit is most improbable, 
I were to put up the Royal Arms over my front door, I could be pro- 
secuted under the Trade Marks Act. If, being the owner of a public- 
house, I allow my clients to play skittle-pool upon the billiards table, 
even if only for 3d. a game, I am guilty under the Licensing (Con- 
solidation) Act. Yet I find from this study that I possess rights 
under the law as well as duties. I can, for instance, prosecute British 
Railways if my train is subject to “a long and unusual delay,” ¢x- 
posing me to loss of business and attributable to negligence. I can 
prosecute a hotel which assigns-me a bedroom the late occupant of 
which had an infectious disease. I can sue my bank if they refuse 
without good reason to cash one of my cheques. I can, should 
I so desire, prosecute foxhunters for riding unreasonably over 
my land. And the protection given to me as a journalist under 
the law of libel is greater than in my timorousness I had hitherto 
supposed. 

* * 7 * 


My study of English law has on the whole left me happier than I 
was before. I possess a really remarkable capacity for resisting those 
temptations which I have not got; I have no arumus furandi, and 
should, with average precautions, be able to keep within the law. 
A paternal Government, anxious to cherish me from cradle to grave, 
sees to it that I am protected against violence, wrongful arrest and 
even some forms of vibration and noise. I shall not be tempted by 
Every Man’s Own Lawyer to eschew legal advice in the future ; bug 
I shall at least not bother lawyers quite unnecessarily. 
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THE CINEMA 


and His Wife.” (Empire.) “Daisy Kenyon.’ 
“ The Horn Blows at Midnight.” (Warner.) 


“The World , 

(Leicester Square.) 
The World and His Wife is concerned with American politics, and 
inevitably the appreciation of its finer points must be left to those 
who have studied this perplexing subject and who know rather 
more than the names of the two opposing parties. The larger issues, 
however, can be understood by everybody ; and here we have Mr 
Spencer Tracy persuaded by his own noble ideals and the venal 
desires of his mistress to stand as a Presidential candidate only to 
find that his honesty of purpose cannot withstand the ‘weight of 
corruption and ballyhoo placed upon it. Weakening daily in his 
resolve to play the game straight, he is finally rescued on the brink 
of moral dissolution by his wife, Miss Katharine Hepburn, and 
makes a long apologetic broadcast renouncing and denouncing every- 
body and everything. 

Although the theme, lamentably enough perhaps, is remote from 
the interests of English audiences, this is an extremely good picture, 
and, if solely for its virtue as a vehicle for Mr. Tracy and Miss 
Hepburn, should be seen. They are both of them magnificent ; the 
dialogue is crisp, the action energetic; and Mr. Frank Capra can 
be complimented on capturing the atmosphere of back-stair political 
life with its pandering first to one section of the community and 
then to the other. its seduction and bribery of needed supporters, 
its jolliness and false bonhomie, its bustle and excitement, its illusion 
of power which gradually eclipses all other factors, and its eternal 
exploitation of the ordinary man. The ordinary man in America 
must needs be depressed by this revelation, if revelation it is, of 
the way in which he is governed ; but I do not think we in this 
country need feel too smug about it. Indeed, it might well be 
salutary to send our own prospective Parliamentary candidates to 
see this picture—all those young men with red:mpiory ideas who, 
on taking their seats, wiil have to do exactly as they are told. 

* *® * 

With three such stars as Miss Joan Crawford, Mr. Dana Andrews 
and Mr. Henry Fonda it should not be d-fficult to admire any film, 
for admiration runs to meet it half way. Nevertheless, these three 
ace cards, amorously shuffled together by 20th Century-Fox in Dvisy 
Kenyon, are so nearly trumped by the mediocrity of the production 
that it takes all their charm and adroitness to keep one interested 
in the game. Miss Crawford looking these days very ascetic and 
lantern-jawed, has to make up her mind which of the two gentlemen 
she really loves, and as Mr. Andrews is a married man and such 
a successful lawyer he can only call round about once a week, and 
Mr. Fonda is a w.dower haunted by war-dreams and a feeling that 
everybody, including himself, is dead, it is no wonder that she 
vacillates. This film has moments when it seems probable that its 
chief characters are human beings, but it is odd, and indeed indicates 
a grave error somewhere, that one is able to sit for an hour and a 
half without caring a jot whe her Miss Crawford returns to Mr. 
Andrews or remains with Mr. Fonda. 

* * * * 

It is fortunate that Mr. Jack Benny is proving in person to London 
audiences that he is a subtle and persuasive comedian, for in the film 
The Horn Blows at Midnight he is embarrassingly unfunny. As 
an angel sent down from heaven to blow the last trump he is 
plunged straight into slapstick, poor man, and spends a large part 
of the time swimming about in a coffee cup on a gigantic advertise- 
ment sign. Of verbal wit there is not a morsel, and Mr. Benny’s 
brand of wry sophisticated humour is completely ignored. Why he 
should have bothered with this foolish affair I cannot imagine ; 
neither can I believe Messrs. Laurel and Hardy will be too pleased 
with him for trespassing on their custard-pie preserves. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
MUSIC 


Tue Proms. are with us again, familiar and friendly, orchestral music 
in its most typically English setting. For six weeks the music is 
the thing, and the brilliance of Signor X and the eccentricities of 
Herr Y, the comparative excellence of the strings of the Tirana 
Symphony Orchestra and the Rudesheimer Philharmoniker, are left 
among the rest of last season’s gossip. This year only two orchestras 
are playing—the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra and the L.S.O. Sir 
Adrian Boult is taking a holiday, and Stanford Robinson has replaced 
Constant Lambert as associate conductor, leaving Sir Malcolm 
Sargent and Basil Cameron to bear the main burden of the conducting. 
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The opening night on July 24th was remarkable for Clifford 
Curzon’s nobly musical playing of the Emperor Concerto ang 
Constance Cummings’s pleasantly uninhibited commére-ing of Petey 
and the Wolf. What’s to come, far from being still unsure, js 
very largely familiar, as it should be in a series which is something 
like a refresher course in the classical repertory. Of the thirteen new 
works, nine are British, and include first performances of works 
Lennox Berkeley (piano concerto, August 31st, played by Colin 
Horsley), Cyril Scott (oboe concerto, September 13th, played by Leon 
Goossens), and Alan Rawsthorne (violin concerto, already played at 
Cheltenham, but given in London for the first*time on August 25th 
by Theo Olof) ; and smaller works by Arnold Cooke, Percy Grainger, 
Moeran, Searle and Stevens. No one should miss Rawsthorne’s 
concerto, the only “ new ” work of which I can speak from experience 
The French works new to England are by Auric and Milhaud, who 
originally made their names as members of Les Six, but have since 
then consolidated their music; and by Maurice Jaubert, a fine 
musician killed in the war. Kabalevsky, whose second piano concerto 
is being given on August 23rd, is a fairly familiar composer, but the 
Czech Martinu (piano concertino, August sth) deserves to be better 
known, and all connoisseurs should make a point of taking this 
opportunity. Most unlikely name of all among the composers of 
“new” works is Mozart, whose oboe concerto in C is being played 
by Evelyn Rothwell on August 3rd. This is an earlier version for 
oboe of the flute concerto K.314 ; the parts were discovered recently 
at Salzburg, where Evelyn Rothwell and the Hallé Orchestra gave 
the “first” performance some weeks ago. 

One new departure in the construction of the programmes is the 
reduction of the Wagner “ excerpts "—a word ugly enough to suggest 
what it signifies. Wagner nights 20 longer have their old appeal 
now that performances of The Risg have ceased to be annual events. 
The only justification for playing selections of any large, organically 
constructed work lies in the fact that the audience can mentally 
restore what it hears to its proper context, and probably not one in 
a hundred of the predominantly youthful Prom. audiences can do that. 


* + * * 
t 


On Bank Holiday the Marquis de Cuevas’s Grand Ballet de Monte 
Carlo starts a four-week season at Covent Garden, and provides 
culture-hungry Londoners with an alternative to the Proms. 


MARTIN COOPER. 


EPITAPH 


FROM end to end of the bright, airy ward, 

From end to end of each delirious day, 

The wireless whined or hammered, nagged or roared; 
That was the pain no drugs could put away. 

I asked for an hour of silence—half an hour 

—Ten minutes to die sane. It wasn’t granted. 
Why should one prig, one high-brow, have the power 
To stop what all those honest fellows wanted ? 
Therefore, oh God, if Paradise, as they tell, 

Is full of music, oh in mercy save 

For me one nook of silence, even in Hell ; 

And therefore, stranger, tiptoe by this grave, 

And let posterity record of me, ° 

“He died both for, and of, democracy.” 


C. S. Lewis. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE ROYAL 


§m,—Mr. Walston’s reflections on the Royal Show at York seem to do 
less than justice to the organisers and exhibitors. If it were true as he 
suggests that the century-old Royal Agricultural Society of England is 
concerned “to attract every year a greater number of exhibitors and to 
build up an ever-increasing bank balance” it would indeed be, as he 
adds, a “ disquieting and dangerous state of affairs.” In fact nothing is 
further from the truth. The Society’s aim remains what it has been 
throughout its long history, to render service to British agriculture through 
“practice with science.” 

[ cannot discuss Mr. Walston’s submissions in dctail. He is of course 
entitied to question whether the show really does cater for the farmer, 
“and whether stock-owners prefer one-day shows to the event that he 
himself is generous enough to admit is the leading agricultural exhibition 
in the world. Many would agree—including the organisers—that there 
are aspects of the show both as regards policy and detail that need to be 
improved (when conditions allow) ; but Mr. Walston is, I think, wide of 
the mark when he asserts inat there is little in the way of machinery 
to be seen at the Royal that cannot be seen at a local show ; that implement 
manufacturers (who go to considerable expense to provide interesting and 
educational exhibits) are so inept as to leave their products in charge of 
gentlemen with “impeccable manners, but with no KMowledge of the 
mechanism of the implements.” There will, of course, be exceptions, but 
nobody who knows the show will accept seriously such a generalisation 

The Society is particularly anxious to avoid the deadly inertia bred 
It welcomes suggestions and even criticisms if they 
The Royal is no longer national; it is 


from complacency. 


are justified and constructive. 


international in character, and as such must, as Mr. Walston implies, 
keep abreast of opinion and requirements. To that end it would have 
been helpful if he could have added some proposals to his rather chilly 


comments. To each one of these a fair answer could, I believe, be given. 
What follows must inevitably be 1. The Show, by its very 
character, caters for all sections of the community, while remaining the 
shop-window of Britain’s implement and machinery manufacturers and 
its incomparable breeders of pedigree livestock. 2. Until last year the 
show extended to five days. The reduction to four days has been 
criticised, but it has saved stockmen from being away from home two 
week-ends. To reduce further the period of the show would probably 
meet with serious opposition and would inevitably endanger the character 
of the show. 3. The Society is opposed to the practice of large canvas 
covers being placed across the stalls and will use powers to prevent this 
undesirable practice. 4. Overseas visitors, for whose comfort and con- 
venience the Society provided special accommodation, would almost 
certainly disagree with the implication that their visit was not worth while. 
There is overwhelming evidence to the contrary. 

I cannot trespass more on your space, except to express regret that 
Mr. Walston did not refer to the invaluable educational s@ction of the 
show, to the displays of rural craftsmanship, to the inspiring competitions 
of Young Farmers from seven countries, to the farriery, welding, and 
other competitions ; to the bee section—and so on. He seems either to 
have seen too little or to have failed to enjoy what he did see.—Yours 
sincerely, ALEC Hopson, Secretary. 

Royal Agricultural Society of England, 16 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sir,—Many readers of The Spectator will have been disturbed by the 
story of the abduction of children from Greece into neighbouring 
countries. Some may have seen the Appeal to the Civilized World 
on this subject, circulated this spring by the Hellenic Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides Associations. I have just received a letter (dated July 12th) 
from Athens, from a former member ofsthis Hall, who is not only a 
person of very sound judgement, but has also, through the business in 
which he is engaged, been in a position to travel about and observe the 
actual facts of the situation. May I quote now the relevant paragraphs 
of his recent letter? 

“It has been confirmed that about 10,000 Greek children have so 
far been abducted against their will and are now held in camps— 
often under appalling conditions—in the Russian satellite States. 
This has been done in spite of the direct appeals to those countries 
to return the children, made by Greece, U.N.O. and the British 
and American Governments. Within Greece the result has been a 
complete disruption in the normal family life of the peasants of 
northern Greece. Thousands of children have been brought by their 
distracted parents to the Greek Army for safety and evacuation to the 
south. The Greek Government, with the very great assistance of 


a bare outline: 


Queen Frederica’s fund, has evacuated many thousands and is daily 
evacuating more to the greater safety of the south and of the islands. 
«Around where I live there are now many ‘Children’s Towns ’— 
Pedopolis—where hundreds of the kids are housed in converted 
school buildings, hotels, camps, etc., and cared for by voluntary 
workers. My wife and I have visited several and talked to the 
children. Some of them tell of horrible cruelties committed before 
their eyes by the raiding Communist bands—they tell them in small, 
almost unemotional voices as if it has numbed a part of them. Many 
are wretchedly thin and ill-looking from the privations of their 
terror-bound lives in bandit-overrun territory. 

“ The first thing they ask for on arrival is pencil and paper to write 
to their parengs who have stayed behind to keep the farms in the 
hope of better and safer days, or who have crowded as refugees 
into one of the northern towns. Jannina has now to cope with six 
times its normal population as the refugees flock in. A touching 
thing is the Greek passion for learning even amongst these young 
children. Of their own accord, many have brought their school 
books as almost their only luggage in preference to anything else 
when they evacuated their villages.,—Yours very cruly, 

St. Peter’s Halil, Oxford. R. W. Howarp. 


CONDITIONS IN GERMANY 


Str,—My husband returned to Germany last autumn, after spending the 
war years in England, and I joined him in June, and I can assure Mrs. 
Davies that if her letter came from the American zone after the currency 
reform, it is almost certainly not genuine. Since this reform, even in 
this zone, which is generally agreed not to be as well off for food as the 
American, there has been such an incredible change in the supply of 
fruit and vegetables alone—from none, to abundance at reasonable prices 
—that, as my daily help said to me, one can at least be “full,” and so 
the diet, though by no means ideal, definitely does not justify “ pathetic ” 
letters, except perhaps in the case of young children. On the other 
hand, the old parents of my daily help live in the Russian zone, and 
on the same day that I read “ Merchant’s” letter in The Spectator, she 
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received a letter which described their situation in terms amazingly like 
those “ Merchant” quotes. She sends them as much as she can, but 
the cost of postage she finds very heavy. My husband’s people, too, live 
in the Russian zone, just outside Berlin, and life is a great deal harder 
there than it is with us. 

One might note in passing that if the lady’s husband lost his job 
straight away in 1945 he must have been an ardent Nazi. On the whole, 
if benevolent people wish to help the need that undoubtedly exists among 
the sick, the aged, and children, in the Western zones, and have no 
personal friends there, they had much better support the organisations 
you name. The need in the Russian zone is much greater, and perhaps 
balances the risk of helping racketeers. One such racket I myself 
experienced while stil] in England. A firm in Berlin wrote to me and 
suggested that I send them 30 Ibs. (!) of used pure wool knitted garments 
—which, they optimistically assured me, could easily be found in a 
British household—and in return they would supplyea friend of mine, 
whom I could nominate, with a suit, “ not guaranteed to be pure wool,” 
at what they said would be “a reasonable price ”!—Yours faithfully, 
MARGARET STUBS. 

Hamburg 13, Feldbrunnenstrasse 57, Germany. 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 

S1r,—I may have been lucky with my postings while serving my conscript 
time in the army, but I enjoyed that time and regard it as an invaluable 
experience. I am convinced that a conscript’s service in the army need 
not be wasted nor perversive—although at present it may well be so. 

Army education can be worked successfully. At one R.A. unit with 
which I served, the regimental “school” was well organised and bene- 
ficial ; it was run by a young second-lieutenant, backed by his colonel. 
Educational “ parades” took precedence over al] others, except in most 
special cases. It was sadly interesting to find that, on the strength of 
the regiment (700 officers, N.C.O.s and men), there were 300 semi- 
illiterates and two or three complete illiterates. I do not believe that, 
however much amato] is used, military training in peace-time can 
instil into a soldier the genuine “ shoot-to-kill” spirit ; an exercise can at 
best be little more than an exhilarating “boy-scout” game (on a 
more strenuous scale). The object of peace-time training, from 
a military point of view, is to teach the basic essentials of such 
subjects as fieldcraft and weapon-training, and to make a civilian 
adaptable to army life and discipline. This last is the most important ; 
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but it is as well to remember that it is not always the smartest unit 
which shows the most esprit de corps, keenness at games, laughs most 
or has the truest form of discipline. ; 
It is in the non-training hours that the young conscript runs off the 
rails, especially overseas, and fails to solve his problems of sex, drink, 
and, essentially, boredom. Sports, pastimes, Rover Scout groups, dances, 
entertainments, unit libraries and education are most often each under 
the contro] of a subaltern ; the soldier’s personal problems come, if 1 
anyone, first to the subaltern: The responsibility of training and welfare, 
of the value or harm of a conseript’s service, rests full-square on the 
shoulders of the sergeant and the junior officer. If these ranks are ably 
filled throughout the army, conscript time need not be wasted time— 
Yours faithfully, J. M. Carryn, 
Perrysfield Farm, Oxted, Surrey. 
S1r,—Conditions in the army are very well and truly stated by “ Gunner” 
in The Spectator of July 16th. They apply equally to the infantry. After 
a roll-cal] parade at 8 a.m. interminable days are put in between visits 
to the canteen and lying in bed: The army is neither fit nor trained, and 
heaven help the country should it be required for service.—Yours, etc, 
“ INFANTRY.” 


DOCTORS’ RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


S$1r,—In The Spectator of July 23rd you make some remarks about doctors 
in the new Health Service to which I must take exception. You state 
that for a docto#to give a warning that persons will not get the same 
attention as before unless they remain paying patients is a plaia attempt 
to sabotage the whole of the Health Service Act. The reverse is more 
nearly the case. There is a type of patient who demands treatment 
in his own house for the most trivial ailment. The only check on his 
calls for attention is the subsequent bill. If this type of patient is to 
get the same facilities under the Act there will be no limit to his demands, 
and the time which the doctor could well spend in useful work is going 
to be frittered away in trivialities. Is a doctor to be blamed then if he 
warns such a patient—and there are many of them—that he cannot 
expect the same attention under the Act as he could as a private patient ? 
A wealthy woman living many miles away and owning a car gave her 
card to my partner. He explained to her that he would expect her to 
attend at his surgery for minor troubles along with other patients. She 
refused point blank to do so, and he refused to accept her as a patient 
under the Act. She then accused him of creating a black market. Which 
was right ? 

You further state that doctors who have accepted service under the 
Act are under a moral, and quite possibly a legal, obligation to give 
the service for which the Act provides. I would point out that no 
doctor is under any legal obligation to attend a patient whom he does not 
wish to attend and who is not on his list. Patients cannot be forced 
ente his list against his wishes.—Yours, &c., | COUNTRY PRACTITIONER. 


BANKS AND RECOVERY 


Sir,—Your forrespondent, Mr. Frank Ward, has no knowledge whatever 
of the working conditions of bank employees. As a bank accountant of 
many years’ standing I can assure you that more work is done in the 
average branch of a bank in one day than in a commercial office in fifty 
per cent. more time. A bank employee is always working against ume; 
his work has to be accurately balanced each day before he leaves and 
early days set against late days, which occur quite frequently. A high 
degree of service to the public has been kept up during and since the 
war years often with very difficult staff conditions. The bank employee 
has no five-day week, and he works on an average a forty-four-hour week, 
during which time his output is high. It has to be, or he would be at 
work half the evening. 

Your correspondent appears to be very unlucky in his choice of branch 
bank, and in any case if he is not satisfied he has the option of changing 
to the competitive bank over the way.—Yours truly, HAROLD MILLS. 

27 Burghley Road, St. Andrews Park, Bristol 6. 


GREECE AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
Sir,—It may be news to Colonel Woodhouse that long before 1942 
Greece and Turkey fostered the idea of a Balkan Federation. In 1935 
the Greek Premier, A. Papanastasiou, and Ataturk nearly succeeded 
in bringing about a federation of the Balkan countries, but German 
pressure on Bulgaria and Italian intrigue in Albania frustrated these 
noble efforts. No doubt a Danubian federation is an excellent idea 
if it were confined to Central European countries and operated as 4 
good neighbour of a Balkan federation to keep the democratic balance 
in Eastern Europe. On this basis they could form a bridge of under- 
standing with the Western Powers. A Balkan federation in itself would 
be sufficient to bring to an end the foolish “spheres of influence’ 
concept too readily agreed at Yalta. The first step would clearly be 
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to tranquillise Greece. There are differing views on how this can 
effectually be done, but I submit that the only realistic method is that 
the United Nations should impose a truce and appoint a mediator on 
the Palestine plan. By this means the mischievous elements on both 
sides would be neutralised and the debt to Greece for her sacrificial 
gallantry in 1940 would at last be paid.—Yours faithfully, 

15 New Street, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU. 


REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 


Sir,—In The Spectator of July 23rd beth the letters from Mr. McNeile and 
Mr. Crossman (on Women in the Priesthood) as well as the review by 
Canon Smyth (on Anglicans and Reunion) raise many questions that 
have been under discussion long enough. The purpose which I, as a 
minister in the Church of Scotland, Have in writing is merely to point 
out the unwisdom of ever aiming to reunite on any basis where the 
terms of union are insufficiently weighed alike in their meaning and in 
their implication (e.g., with regard to “ Nonconformity,” these three 
writers would, in Scotland, all come under that category, as presumably 
they would as over against the Church of Rome). What surely matters 
is that each communion leave its neighbours in peace and that, as Dr. 
Bell, with Canon Smyth’s manifest approval, sums it up, all Christians 
should recognise “the possibility and the necessity, outside the dogmatic 
field, of practical co-operation between the Churches in face of the 
challenge of our times.”—Yours sincerely, NoRMAN A. LOGAN. 
Biuevale Manse, Glasgow, E.2. 


WOMEN IN THE PRIESTHOOD 


Sir,—After considering the question for many years the Methodist Con- 
ference in Bristol decided by a substantial majority against the admission 
of women to the ministry. The fact that the ministry of the Methodist 
Church is very largely itinerant no doubt had some bearing on the deci- 
sion. Many of the trained deaconesses working in connection with the 
Churches already carry out practically all the duties of a Methodist minister, 
and a number of the pulpits every Sunday are occupied by women lay 
preachers. The time must surely come when full recognition will have 
to be granted to women who can render efficient service in tHe pulpit and 
the home.—Yours faithfully, H. A. HAMBLY. 
5 Church Road, Rumney, Cardiff. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF NUREMBERG 


Sm,—Captain Russell Grenfell’s letter deserves serious attention. The 
date of the change in the regulations is significant. Under para. 443, 
Chapter XIV, Manual of Military Law, as in force when the war began, 
the defence of “ superior orders *? was a good answer to any charge of war 
crime. During the war, when an Allied victory was in sight, the para- 
graph was so amended as to make it difficult in the extreme for such 
a defence to be pleaded successfully. The result is disquieting for 
officers of the three Services.—Yours faithfully, J. M. SPAIGHT. 
Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley. 


THE SOUND OF WHALES 


Sir,—Your correspondent who refers to the roaring of blowing whales is, 
I’m afraid, a little off the track. When we were coming up from the 
Horn towards the Channel for orders in the ship ‘ Grace Harwar’ in 1929, 
a friendly blue whale played round us for several days. We had no 
propeller to frighten him, and we had no harpoon guns. He blew 
alongside frequently, and the only sound I ever heard was a sort of 
gurgling noise, like the last of the water running out of a bath. This 
was as he finished his blow. I was particularly interested as a few 
years before I had been on a whale-hunting expedition in the Ross Sea 
and had been struck by the same reflections as your earlier contributor. 
Look-out for whales was always visual, and still is. “Thar she 
blo-o-ws!” referred to a whale seen, and not heard. If the whale were 
close enough for one to hear the slight noise made by it, there would be'no 
need for the look-out to shout.—Yours faithfully, A. J. VILLIERS. 
Leafield, Oxford. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


HARVEST has begun, and though nothing is sure till the grain is threshed— 
on the field or off—the yield is likely to be bumper. Since Sir John Boyd 
Orr with other specialists insists on warning us that starvation is round the 
corner, even in the West, much more in the East, the joy in harvest should 
return to something of its old supremacy, with the feeling that belts will 
not have to be further tightened. In a good many districts harvest and 
haysel (a word worth recovering for general speech) are coinciding, for 
oddly contradictory reasons. In East Anglia, alleged to be the dry region, 
rains have been too continuous to admit of stacking ; and incidentally 
the tripod system has more than justified itself. In Western England, on 
the other hand, grass grew late and cutting was postponed, and, owing 
to what one farmer described as a period of drought, the hay has been 
saved in excellent condition. A good deal of it was pressed and trussed 
on the field. Potatoes, which come second to corn—of whatever sort— 
seem to be very much of the same quality, heavy in yield and good in 
quality. The promise has persuaded a large number of private persons 
to keep a pig. It is not a “gentleman that pays the rent”; but it is a 
gentleman that solves most of the household caterer’s worst difficulties. 


A Fair Island 


Politics have brought Newfoundland, our oldest colony, into the lime- 
light; and I find myself objecting strongly to some accounts of the 
country and its people that the crisis has prompted. Even the old foolish 
notion that the country is enveloped in mist has been revived. Now if 
One desires beautiful clear weather in beautiful surroundings, Newfound- 
land is an early recommendation. September and October weather is wont 
to be summery, and for myself I have never seen any other autumnal 
colouring that can compete. It is of a different nature from ours, for it 
is spread by bush and lowly plant rather than by forest tree, though 
often the flourish is set by flames of the Canadian maple. A quantity 
of berries (some of the bilberry nature) combine their ruddy hues with 
the purples of the currants and yellow of the golden rods. One of the 
commonest wild plants most of us are too English to delight in is the 
conifer, but at least its permanent greenness sets off such circles of 
colour. Some day the marshes, which are neither beautiful nor useful, 
will be drained into good agricultural land. 


Neglected Creatures 


You would have thought that, in an island so thick with naturalists. 
as this, every sort of subject would have been well treated in literature, 
but it is one of the first discoveries of the Council for the Promotion of 
Field Studies, a new and most practical organisation, that there is no 
answer to students and members of the general public who ask for 
informative books on certain themes. Bats and marine biology, its 
plants as well as its animals, are two of the neglected subjects. With 
the co-operation of the Cambridge,University Press, the council, through 
such learned and charming writers as Dr. E. A. Ennion, have already 
set their hands to the work of filling the gaps. Bats will lead the way. 
Most of us, perhaps, are familiar with the little pipistrelle and may have 
heard that Wells Cathedral is peculiarly rich in species ; but there our 
knowledge ends, unless we happen to have turned out a noctule hiber- 
nating in a heap of stonesy As to marine biology, how many of those 
who will go for seaside holidays would like a good guide to the rocky 
pool, the shells, the shingle, the seaweeds and much besides ?_ Mr. Bright- 
well has lately published a charming general book, and Mr. Steps’ 
Shells is standard, but very much detail, even in regard to shells, is 
desired. 


In the Garden 


At a recent show of the R.H.S., some special emphasis was set on 
Clive Greaves. This scabious is, of course, a useful enough garden 
flower of no peculiar salience, but it has excelled, perhaps, any other 
flower as a money-maker for sellers of cut flowers. A comparatively few 
stems make a jolly bouquet of artistic colouring, and hold upright for a 
long time, and the growing plant has a very long flowering period. I 
have known a country-house gardener to gurn it to good profit. Varieties 
of many sorts of garden flower and fruit continue to improve, but I 
hardly realised till the other day how much of the improvement is due 
to small local nurserymen. What one, for example, in my neighbourhood, 
has done for the penstemon is on the way to comparison with the 
triumphs of Blackmore and Langdon in enlarging the begonia into a sort 


of rose, or of Sutton’s in adding colours to the nemesia. 
W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Last Romantic 


Bulwer-Lytton. By the Earl of Lytton. (English Novelists Series. Home 
and Van Thal. 6s.) 

In the days of my youth I read with much delight all the novels 
of Bulwer-Lytton. I found them, elegantly bound, in the large 
library of a country house, and my enjoyment was reprehensibly 
intensified by a hint of parental uneasiness. But these joys and reac- 
tions are barely imaginable today. Who can respond with agreeable 
sensations, or indeed with any sensations at all, to the frantic villainies 
of Lucretia, the pseudo-mystical jargon of Zanoni or the sentimental 
unctuosity of Ernest Maltravers ? These, it may be said, are not 
the best of Lytton’s novels; but they certainly present all the 
patterns or themes, and all the vagaries of style, which are to be found 
in his fiction as a whole. The fact is that Lytton represents, with 
great industry and some antiquarian knowledge, the ultimate phase 
of a minor tradition in English literature, the castellated, artificial 
tradition of romance invented by Horace Walpole, developed 
ingeniously by Mrs. Radcliffe and exhibited—let us allow the horrible 
truth—in the writings of Caroline Lamb. (Hilda, Lytton’s Druidic 
prophetess, could have taken her place very appropriately among 
the crazy ladies of Glenarvon.) 

This unpretentious little book sets forth in plain but adequate 
language the main facts of Lytton’s life, and attempts to determine 
his place in literature. Such determination is by no means easy. 
Much as we may admire the courageous industry of Lytton, we 
cannot appreciate those qualities in his work that made him appear 
to sO many men and women of his time a great writer. But we 
shall agree with the author of this book when he states emphatically 
that his grandfather was not insincere. No writer could have 
marched on through all these dozens of books in splendid and 
resolute insincerity ; and we know very well that Lytton was deeply 
serious about his work and was grievously tormented by hostile 
criticism. It was, I think, his besetting misfortune that he could 
never escape from the early impressions of Brocket and the inspiring 
though uncritical sympathies of Lady Blessington. By nature, too, 
1¢ was a semi-Byronised romantic, who had spent a night in vigil at 
the tomb of a lost love, and who set upon each of the sham towers 
of Knebworth a shining copper dome with a gilded weathercock. 

He was not a genius.. His imagination was that of the literary 
fabricator ; it was not the imagination of a poet, or that of a man 
who’can see his way in the tenebrous domain of human motive. He 
used the toys and ornaments of a style that was already passing into 
the phase of debility ; but he used them because he knew of nothing 
better and because he was honestly convinced of their value. What 
is remarkable in Bulwer-Lytton, and what is well displayed in this 
book, is the immense though not always intelligent energy with 
which he spoke and wrote and rhymed and rattled his way through 
life, persuaded that it was proper to observe “certain rules and 
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substitute for “ bedroom,” and rousing the House of Commons with 
rhetoric which now seems oddly contrived and laboriously inflated. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s political life indeed appears at first sight to be 
inconsistent with personal integrity. He began as a Liberal, but in 
1851 he came over to the Tories. Writing apologetically, the author 
of this book rather quaintly explains that “ Disraeli’s Tory Democracy 
suited Bulwer-Lytton’s Liberalism better than the laissez-faire 
doctrines of the Liberal Party ”"—which may be true, but it seems 
more likely that he was overcome, Jike his royal mistress, by the 
plausibly romantic ingredients of Disraeli’s manner. 

This is an admirable introduction to Bulwer-Lytton but I doubt 
whether it can be taken as a representative modern assessment of his 
literary standing. C. BE. Vuttramy. 


Evolution and the Group 
A New Theory of Human Evolution. By Sir Arthur Keith. 
21s.) 

AT eighty the Nestor of British anatomists expounds with his accus- 
tomed lucidity and grace what he terms the “group theory” of 
evolution. It restates in simple terms the conclusion of geneticists’ 
calculations. Given that the differentiation of a new species is due to 
the emergence and fixation of a (beneficial) mutation, this has the 
best chance of fixation in a relatively small, isolated and therefore 
inbred population. Only after the mutation has at length become 
established throughout such a group will natural selection come into 
play to secure the survival of the fittest, when this group is brought 
into competition with other groups of the same genus. In the 
500,000 years of Sir Arthur’s “ primal period” our ancestors or pre- 
cursors—Pekin Man, Piltdown Man and their contemporaries—did 
perforce live in just such small inbred groups as the calculations 
require so that evolutionary change was favoured. Hence Keith 
can show that the habits,. often unscientifically termed instincts, 
on the one hand of affection, loyalty and patriotism, and on the 
other of resentment and revenge, would assist evolution by pro- 
moting the solidarity of the group and maintaining its genetic purity 
against admixture of strangers. So the group theory supplies an 
evolutionary explanation or justification of a dual code. 

Its application to more recent events is more questionable. Its 
author admits that since the end of the “ primal period,” i.e., after 
the beginning of farming, local populations could become so large 
that the fixation of mutations must be slowed down enormously 
while isolation became increasingly precarious. In fact, since the 
triumph of the single species, Homo sapiens, it is doubtful whether 
the old evolutionary mechanism has functioned at all effectively. 
The Australian aborigines who had lived very much under “ primal” 
conditions till 1800 were hopelessly unfit to compete with Europeans 
whose evolution-had been braked for over 5,000 years. To 
secure even the evolutionary ends of survival and multiplication 
a quite new mechanism of adaptation has come into play—the 
invention and diffusion of extra-organic “tools.” (I use the word 
to cover all devices from hand-axes to mathematical symbols.) Their 
use not only presupposes the evolution of appropriate corporeal 
organs, like the conversion of forefeet into hands, but also itself 
reacts on physiological structures. Yet tools are not even mentioned 
in Keith’s index and the hand only once. 

Now throughout the last 10,000 years, technical progress, on which 
the multiplication and spread of our species depends, has proved 
fastest, not where isolation favoured the physiological differentia- 
tion of varieties or races, but just where inter¢ourse between diverse 
groups was most frequent and intense. The use of tools, manual 
and mental, is transmitted, not by biological heredity, but by tradi- 
tion. Keith himself admits that “a white child, kidnapped and 
adopted by a native tribe of black men, will absorb the ‘black’ 
tradition, its sense of right and wrong” and be “given a new 
morality.” His “human nature” is made up of just the extremely 
generalised and plastic tendencies, supposedly evolved in the “ primal 
period,” which only become concrete and significant when shaped 
by the social environment into which each child is born. It may 
legitimately be questioned whether tendencies that served evolu- 
tionary ends in the “ primal period” need be progressive in an age 
of technology. 

Even if we accept the author’s contention that nations are “ evolu- 
tionary or race-making units,” “the lineal successors of the evolu- 
tionary units of ancient times,” it would mathematically require a 
fabulous period of isolation to convert one into a genetically pure 
breed. A short-lived attempt to secure such isolation for Germany 
did not in the event contribute to success in the struggle for existence. 
Nor does the oldest nation, Egypt, compare favourably with one 
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THE PROSE OF 
EDWARD THOMAS 
Selected and edited by Roland Gant. 


With an introduction by Helen Thomas, and a 
frontispiece portrait of Edward Thomas Robin 


Guthrie. 


Demy 8vo. 228 pages. 10s. 6d. net 





RETROSPECT 
Edited by Colin Strang and Patricia Ledward. 
With an introduction by Edmund Blunden. 


An anthology of poetry ‘written between 1939 
and 1942, published as the first volume in a series 
of volumes giving a retrospective view of various 


periods of contemporary poetry. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Byzantine Mosaic Decoration 
OTTO DEMUS 


“Otto Demus’s study is profound and exhibits an equal 
familiarity with the art itself and with the religious dogma 
that lies behind it. Quite a number of books on Byzantine 
Mosaics have been written but no writer has hitherto .. . 
penetrated so far into the problem of their true significance 

. not merely a stylistic analysis but a deeply penetrating 
study.” The Spectator. With 64 plates. £2. 2. net 


Le Corbusier 

WHEN THE CATHEDRALS WERE WHITE 
“This book should be read not alone by every architect 
and town city planner but by everyone who would like to 
see our cities something better than the jungles of ugly 
masonry many of themare today . . . an inspiring, provocative 
and interesting book.”” The Guardian. With characteristic 


drawings by the author. 15s. net 


The Worker and the State 
SIR FRANK TILLYARD, C.B.E., M.A., M.COMM. 


A new edition, completely revised and re-written, of this 
standard work. It now includes the widespread development 
in social and industrial legislation which has taken place 


over the last decade. 16s. net 
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DAILY READINGS FROM 


WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Compiled by Hugh C. Warner 


“1 know of no book which I- could recommend more 
confidently to the intelligent man who is looking for 
answers to the questions—What is Christianity ? and 
What is its relevance to modern Life ys 


The Archbishop of York. 
ros, 6d. net 


THE 
CHURCH’S MINISTRY 
by T. W. Manson 


Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, 
University of Manchester 


There is only one ‘‘essential ministry’’ in the Church, 
It is the Church which is Apostolic and the 
apostle is an organ of the Church. éo ant 


The publishers are —————— 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 








Professor A. N. 
WHITEHEAD 


Essays in Science and 
Philosophy 


“These essays disclose how thoroughly Whitehead was an interpreter of 
| ‘the past in the present,’ trying to salvage spiritual values in a world in which 
| mass production is threatening culture, if not civilization.”—SurRveY GRapaic. 


15/- net, 


Second Impression Now Ready 


LAWRENCE HYDE 
Isis and Osiris 


“ It is to be hoped that all thoughtful people will read this book.”—G. N. M. 








Tyrrect, Time and Tide. 
“Mr. Hyde once more proves himself a lucid writer and discerning critic. 


Most who read this volume will want to read the next.”—Observer. 


21/- net. 
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which has enjoyed nationhood for only a fifth as long. If the group 
theory find a place for morality already in the primal period, instead 
of Hobbes’ “war of everyman against everyman,” history un- 
ambiguously discloses the gradual enlargement of the circle within 
which moral duties are recognised from those tiny inbred groups of 
thirty or forty members. V. GorDON CHILDE. 


New Light on Racine ? 


A New View of the Plays of Racine. By Vera Orgel. (Macmillan. 16s.) 


Dr. OrGEL begins her book on Racine with a number of magisterial 
Statements that whet one’s appetite for what is to follow. A pre- 
liminary note tells us: “ The whole work of art itself is the only 
satisfactory representative of the matter examined.” One seems here 
vaguely and obscurely to discern a meaning, and one is naturally 
eager to have one’s dim apprehension verified. The introduction 
further tantalises us. “This master of association,” we are told, 
“this greatest poet, leaves us not a shred of thought that is ours. 
We think of nothing he has not told ; we are completely his.” I am 
not sure what this does mean, but I take it to be a way of saying, 
with the exaggeration habitual to academic critics, that we enjoy 
Racine’s plays. At the same time, however, we are told that there 
are many who do not share this pleasure, and for them Dr. Orgel’s 
book is written. 

We are then told that, “since each play of Racine’s is an organic 
whole,” Dr. Orgel has followed a method which seems to her 
“imposed by the nature of Racine’s drama,” and that is “to begin 
at the beginning and follow the course of action to the end.” This 
method implies that “we must notice not only what is said, but 
what has been said and what is to follow, for that is his way of 
indicating not only a conscious thought but a whole state of mind.” 

I cannot think why Dr. Orgel, writing presumably for a literate 
audience, should have thought it necessary to make these challenging 
assertions. By this time, however, it will have become clear that 
she is wrestling with demons. If we are to take her seriously, we 
must believe that she is writing (a) for those who, “in spite of 
their acquaintance with the period, its literary and social conventions 
and the range of activity to which they give form,” derive no 
pleasure from Racine’s plays ; (b) for those who do not realise that, 
in order to understand tragedy, drama, a film, a football match, or 
indeed the simplest incident of ordinary life, it is necessary to begin 
at the beginning and follow the course of action to the end; (c) for 
those who are accustomed to read poetry, law, economics, the daily 
newspaper or even to indulge in normal conversational intercourse 
without noticing “not only what is said, but what has been said 
and what is to follow.” 

If such maniacs exist and are attracted to the study of Racine 
(and why not ? for his plays cannot seem any more nonsensical to 
them than anything else), Dr. Orgel’s book is a fitting punishment 
for them. For the terrifying thing is that she means exactly what 
she says. She takes each play of Racine’s from La Thébaide to 
Athalie, and patiently and most conscientiously she tells you just 
what happened, what each character said and did, why he or she 
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said or did it, what the effects of this were, and what the final 
result of their words and actions was; she practically tells you 
which characters were male and which were female. This task is 
carried out with unrelenting thoroughness and accuracy. “fe ne 
me soutiens plus ; ma force m’abandonne,” says Phédre ; Dr. Orgel 
will explain to you that she was tired, and, in case the point still 
escapes you, that “the wonderful lines are a gradual recouping of 
her strength, a nerveless outgoing of breath to a last sigh.” Or 
again: “Est-ce un malheur si grand que de cesser de vivre?” 
Dr. Orgel will announce the precise meaning of this difficult line. 
She will even explain that “ La fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé” is a 
reference to Phédre’s “ redoubtable origin.” 


Alas for literature, when such guidebooks to its mysterious beauties 
should be found necessary ; in such a case one weeps both for the 
teacher and the taught, but most of all for the Muses. There are 
indeed difficulties in appreciating Racine, as in all writers removed 
from us in time and in space ; but these are precisely the difficulties 
which Dr, Orgel’s explanations do not help to remove. There are 
also some of the purest and most intense pleasures that literature 
can offer to be found in reading him; Dr. Orgel will effectively 
prevent one from finding them for oneself. The passions in Racine 
are often dark and obscure in origin and always crystal clear in 
expression ; that is part of his beauty and his mystery. Dr. Orgel 
makes clear what is clear and leaves dark what is dark. Racine 
was a great genius ; Dr. Orgel tells us so several times. He was one 
of the greatest of poets ; Dr. Orgel almost makes one doubt it, or 
why should we need Dr. Orgel? Indeed, the general effect of her 
book, which simply retells what Racine told rather better, is almost 
to convince one that even the self-evident truths of her introduction 
are fake ; that far from it being that “ to select five or six or a dozen 
speeches and offer them as samples of a play by Racine is to mis- 
represent him,” a single line like La fille de Minos et de Pasiphaé 
tells one more of Racine than all Dr. Orgel’s relentless and deadly 
reconstruction of his living masterpieces. Goronwy REES. 


Cricket 


The English Game: A Cricket Anthology. 


JULY 30, 


Compiled by Gerald 


Brodribb. (Hollis and Carter. 10s. 6d.) 
From Hambledon to Lord’s: Fhe Classics of Cricket. Edited and 
Introduced by John Arlott. (Christopher Johnson. 10s. 6d.) 


Ir Holmes had not been quite such an intellectual snob and Watson 
had not been quite such an ass we should undoubtedly know the 
solution to one of cricket’s most tantalising mysteries—why Alletson 
refused to hit. By 2.30 on a summer afternoon in 1911 at Hove, 
Alletson of Notts had made 50 runs. Fifteen minutes later he had 
made a hundred.. Fifteen minutes later still he had made 189— 
139 runs in thirty minutes, or at the rate of 278 runs an hour. 
In future innings, apart from one clout at Lord’s for six, he stone- 
walled and was finally dropped from the side. In The English Game 
you can read how this inexplicable behaviour distressed A. O. Jones, 
the Notts skipper. “The man can’t be normal,” said Jones. “I’ve 
told him that I will play him in every match right through the 
season even if he makes recurrent ciphers, as long as he will hit, 
but he just won’t do it.” 

This was a problem right up Holmes’ street. I have not the 
slightest doubt that he spent a full day at Lord’s investigating it 
and discovered that Alletson, having in early days fallen foul of 
the Mormons and gone into hiding, was alarmed at the publicity 
his hitting had brought him and was seeking renewed anonymity 
as a stonewaller. But if Holmes had mentioned this to Watson the 
news would have been all over the evening papers—which might have 
put Alletson in danger again and, worse, would have lowered Holmes’ 
reputation in his own eyes. He’d got dragged into racing over that 
Silver Blaze case, dragged again into sport when that three-quarter 
was missing—and Mycroft had looked down his nose ever since. 
So after solving the mystery at Lord’s, Holmes came back with some 
cock-and-bull story about having spent the day disguised as a groom 
in order to get the low-down on the private life of a family in the 
suburbs ; and Watson, as usual, swallowed the story whole. So, for 
us, the mystery remains. 


Cricket fact and cricket fiction are nicely mingled in The English 
Game. Brigadier Gerard trying bodyline, the lying Mr. Dingle 
describing his timeless Test with Colonel Sir Thomas Blazo, Robert 
Lynd describing Bradman’s great 1930 innings at Lord’s, Robertson- 
Glasgow writing about Woolley—it is hard to say what in cricket is 
fact and what fiction. I saw Spooner bat. Yet I can’t believe he 
ever existed. No one as glorious as he could exist outside imagination. 
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John Horne Burns 


THE GALLERY 


““Mr. Burns writes brilliant dialogue... 
is a book of the highest promise.”’ 
The Times Literary Supplement. 
““A book which on almost-every page quivers with the 
sense of unbearable outrage...A raw, remarkable 
novel."’ .. . George Malcolm Thomson in Evening Standard. 
** Marked by passion, indignation and idealism.”’ 
Manchester Evening News. 


12s. 6d. net. 
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Vivian Connell 


THE GOLDEN SLEEP 
A new novel by the author of The Chinese Room. 
10s. 6d. net. 








Simone de Beauvoir 


THE BLOOD OF OTHERS 


A moving novel of the French in decline and resurgence 
by an author who in France, ranks second among the 
younger literary generation only to Jean-Paul Sartre, 
with whom she co-edits the review Les Temps Modernes. 


10s, 6d. net. 
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GEORGE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
* A serious and sincere piece of work ’"—Phyllis Bentley 
in the Daily Dispatch. 9s 6d net 


Beggar's Kiddle 
FREDA LINGSTROM 


* Beautifully written, has gems of humour, and is vastly 
entertaining—Cavalcade. 12s 6d net 


Green and Gold 
MARY HAMILTON 


‘ Natural charm of style . . . far too authentic to be an 
idyll; yet there is about it an idyllic serenity "— 
Sunday Times. 10s 6d net 


Mow to Scrape Skies 
GEORGE MIKES 
NICOLAS BENTLEY drew the pictures 


‘Witty burlesque, irony and raking comment... A 
delightful leg-pull, and Mr. Bentley ... is as witty as 
ever "—Sunday Times. 7s 6d net 


Kin de Siecle 
An anthology from the Yellow Book period. ‘An 


admirable little peried piece "—Scotsman. 10s 6d net 
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. 
But that—its power to create images—is the main joy of cricket ; and 
i English Game distills that joy into the best cricket anthology 
now. 

John Arlott’s book is less comprehensive: It is a collection of 
writings by Nyren, Pycroft and Mitford, linked together by Arlott’s 
own running commentary. It deals, not with moderner days, but 
with the days when Hambledon beat All-England by an innings and 
168 runs, when All-England’s opening pair were the Duke of Dorset 
and Lumpy, when Lord J. Sackville and Long Robin went in first 
for Kent and when the Reverend Mr. Knatchbull was suddenly 
transplanted to a living in Norfolk, away from the Marylebone Club. 
Could he not, asked the Reverend John Mitford, could he not have 
been given the living at St. John’s Wood, where “he could play 
and preach alternately ?” From Hambledon to Lord’s sets out to 
be a period piece. But it, too, will create images for cricketers of 
all times. J. P. W. MALLALIev. 


North and South 


Dark Companion. By Bradley Robinson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
10s, 6d.) 

South with Mawson. By Charles F. Laseron. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 

Raw North. By Charles E. Gillham. (Herbert Jenkins. 15s.) 


HERE is a pretty mixed bag of polar books to while away some of 
our Arctic evenings! Bradley Robinson’s biography is the story of 
Matthew Henson, Peary’s negro servant, who was the American 
explorer’s constant and indefatigable companion on his great journeys 
across the Greenland ice-cap and onwards to the North Pole. It 
is a rather peculiar addition to the voluminous literature of polar 
exploration. For although Peary’s journeys are the main theme, it 
is quite obvious that the main purpose of the book is the exaltation of 
the negro. It is basically negro propaganda with an Arctic back- 
ground. Nevertheless, Matthew Henson’s story is excellently told, 
from the slave days in Maryland with all the excitement of hair- 
breadth escapes from white lynchers and southern night riders, to 
the last great journey over the Arctic sea-ice with Peary. But in 
places the book reminds one of those Calypso songs of praise sung by 
the West Indian negroes. This constant harping on Henson as the 
type of negro hero who conquered even the North Pole in a world 
full, or almost full, of wicked whites spoils a very vivid piece of 
popular biography, as far as the Polar chapters are concerned, reason- 
ably true to fact. Matthew Henson as Peary’s personal servant was 
an intrepid travelling companion, with exceptional powers of endur- 
ance. His exploits as such are sufficiently remarkable for there 
to be no need to exaggerate the réle he played. The fact that he was 
a negro seems relatively unimportant. 

No book that deals with Peary can avoid some reference to the 
strange case of Dr. Cook. On April 6th, 1909, Peary with Henson 
and four Eskimos claimed to have reached the North Pole. On the 
first day of September of the same year, America was astonished to 
receive a wire from the Shetland Islands which stated that Dr. 
Frederick A. Cook of Brooklyn had discovered the North Pole on 
April 21st, 1908. After a great deal of slanderous abuse on both sides, 
Peary’s claim was eventually accepted though by no means fully 
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proven. And his enemies were quick to point out that on the last 
and crucial stage of the journey, Peary had left his white colleagues 
behind, retaining only a faithful negro and four inarticulate Eskimos 
as witnesses of his success. If there is today slight doubt about the 
justice of Peary’s claims, there is a good deal of evidence to suggest 
that Cook’s claims were by no meens as false as they were made out 
to be at the time. It is odd that at this stage of polar exploration and 
research, nobody knows for certain whether the geographical North 
Pole has ever been reached on foot. Or if, as is generally accepted, 
it has, whether Commander Peary or Dr. Cook of Brooklyn got there 
first. 

South with Mawson is a collection of reminiscences of the 
Australian Antarctic Expedition of 1911-1914, led by Sir Douglas 
Mawson, by one of the biologists .of the expedition. I really can- 
not imagine why it should now be published except for the satisfac- 
tion of the author and the few survivors of those connected with 
the expedition. The expedition, one of the last of the old-style 
Polar expeditions, did an immense amount of pioneer work, charting 
two thousand miles of coast-line and collecting a great deal of 
valuable information in the neighbourhood of the South Magnetic 
Pole. But this is not a book about scientific results or about Mawson 
himself, one of the great figures of Polar exploration whose achieve- 
ments at the time were largely overshadowed by the tragic and 
dramatic death of Scott. It is a more or less intimate collection of 
anecdotes about his admirable but much less remarkable companions. 
It is full of heavy jokes that no doubt enlivened the tedium of 
eighteen men shut up in a small hut on the Antarctic ice-cap for more 
than a year. But to day it makes stale and lugubrious reading. 

Raw North is a very different matter. Here is a thrilling, 
throbbing, stupendous story of Jife in Alaska and the Yukon. A 
sort of moving picture of trappers, miners, priests, radio signal men, 
missionaries, bishops, Eskimos and Indians of both sexes and doubt- 
ful morals, and a fair percentage of hard-swearing drunks whose 
whirlpool activities are recorded in an electric, flamboyant prose that 
makes the average caption-writer look quite old-fashioned. There is 
no doubt about Charley Gillham’s first-hand knowledge of this 
remote part of the world, or about the toughness of the long time 
he spent there. He himself, as the preface says, is tougher than a 
boiled Arctic owl. And if you want to meet a real man who “can 
chew whale-skin muktuk with the natives, can down a slug of raw 
hooch from a barrel of bubbling sourdough mash without batting an 
eye,” then Charley Gillham is the man; or rather, the guy. In 
fact, if, for some reason, life is not already raw enough, you should 
read a few chapters of Raw North. Personally, I am inclined to agree 
with the author in one of his less elaborate prose passages. “ The 
North,” he says, “is a hell of a place.” L. P. Kirwan. 


War Commentary 


The Second World War, 1939-1945. By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 

GENERAL FULLER’S book appears soon after that of Professor Falls, 
which was reviewed recently in these columns, and naturally pro- 
vokes comparison with it. Both books are easy to read, contain a 
great deal of valuable information and are well illustrated with maps. 
There the likeness ends. Professor Falls approached his subject 
with academic caution, aiming at an accurate and sober narrative 
with a minimum of restrained comment. The narrative, however 
valuable as it is, is not the most important past of General Fuller’s 
book. What really matters is the author’s comments on the events 
he describes, and these provide us with a clear statement of what he 
thinks not only about particular operations but about the conduct 
of the war as a whole. The result is a hard-hitting politico-military 
pamphlet, in which none of the punches are pulled. General Fuller, 
whose narrative style is rather flat and occasionally clumsy, writes 
the controversial part of his book with great liveliness, and his 
arguments are easy to follow and logically developed. 

With the whole argument of this book we cannot deal in a limited 
space, but it is possible to indicate some of the more important 
points made by the author. The most important of these points is 
the emphasis placed by General Fuller on the relationship between 
war and policy. He quotes with approval Ciausewitz’s dictum that 
“the art of war in its highest point of view is policy,” and proceeds 
to criticise the Allies for their lack of clearly defined objectives in 
the conduct of the war. In particular he is scornful of the curious 
American idea that it is possible to separate military from political 
factors ; “the truth would seem to be that throughout the war the 
Americans were such military amateurs that they failed to realise 
that war is a political instrument, and that the defeat of the enemy 
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New materials 


New materials are providing exciting new possi- 


bilities for designers. Here, for example, is a 
dining-room group in plastic and aluminium : 


Dining table with mahogany veneered ‘ Holoplast’ 
top and aluminium legs, 5.4" x 2'8” . . . . . . £38 -. 949 


Sideboard, veneered ‘ Holoplast’ with aluminium 


legs. 4’ long - 838. 409 
Dining chairs with painted aluminium frames and 
padded seats and backs. . . . . . . each 5.10.3 
Wing Easy Chair onaluminium legs, with tension 


sprung seat, covered in hand woven Welsh Wool tweed . £42. 8.0 


May we send you our catalogue illustrating these and other well 


designed pieces of contemporary furniture ? 
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is but a means to a political end.” In the light of recent events it 
is fairly easy to see the point of this,ceiticism and to realise the 
arguments in favour of the Ljubljana plat and the folly of Eisen- 
hower’s conviction that in the closing stages of the war “ Berlin no 
longer ‘represented a military objective of major importance.” It is 
difficult to resist accepting General Fuller’s judgement that Anglo- 
American strategy won the war but lost-the peace. 

Important corollaries of General Fuller’s main thesis are his con- 
demnation of the policy of unconditional surrender and his attack 
on the theory and practice of “strategic” bombing. On this latter 
count he formulates a formidable indictment, and a considerable 
body of opinion will now be preparéd to agree with him that 
“ strategic” bombing was a mistake not only on moral grounds but 
from the point of view of political and military necessity. General 
Fuller is careful not to include in his indictment the true strategic 
bombing, the attacks initiated by Tedder against German trans- 
portation and synthetic oil plants, but im the destruction of cities 
he can see only an attack on the foundations of civilisation, “ the 
blowing the bottom out of the peace.” It is the forcefulness of the 
criticism which gives life to this book, but on the positive side it 
has virtues which the careful reader will be wise not to overlook. 
General Fuller attaches great value to the use of air-power for trans- 
portation and supply, and draws attent.on to the need for careful 
study of the use of air-transport in the Burma campaign. And, as 
might be expected from such a pioneer itm armoured warfare, he has 
something to say on the problem of tank fighting at night in an 
interesting appendix on The Attack by Illumination. 

S. H. F. JoHNsTON. 


* 
Short Stories 
The Chinese Earth. By Shen Tseng-Wen. Translated by Ching Ti 
and Robert Payne. (Allen and Unwin. 9s. 6d.) ; 

The Acorn and the Cup. By Frances Bellerby. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
Whatever Dies. By Philip Woodruff. (Cape. 9s.) 
We must thank two excellent translators; Messrs. Ching Ti and 
Robert Payne, for giving to the English reading public this collection 
of short stories by a Chinese writer famous in his own country and 
likely to achieve fame here. Shen Tseng-Wen is a writer who, like 
the great Russians, surmounts racial differences by his understanding 
of mankind. As we read, we forget that his people are Orientals 
living on the other side of the globe; we are at home 
among them; we could reach out and touch them; they 
are ourselves. The translators tell us something about this 
writer. He was a soldier in his youth; he says: “I saw. 
seven hundred executions by decapitation. I learned how torture 
was employed, how men behave before execution; and I saw so 
much stupidity that even now Fhave no idea how those things can 
be related.” Yet years of war, famine, revolution and poverty have 
brought into his work no bitterness and no contempt for the 
absurdities of human beings. 

Shen Tseng-Wen acknowledges the influence of Dickens, but one 
suspects that Gorki, whose life and times were similar to his own, 
must have taught him much. In The Chinese Earth we find the 
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poetic realism, -the,enjoymeritsof the rough life of the poor, the 
squalor and the aspirations that ‘transcend squalor, and the Vitality 
and tenderness that characterise Gorki. is is not, however, to 
suggest that Shen Tseng-Wen’s inspirat derives from anything 
but his own experiences, suffering and the willte understand those 
“whom others refuse to consider in their works,” Here is an 
original, a man of great sensibility arid literary powér, looking at life 
for himself and describing “a certain made of being which is 
natural, vigorous and not contrary to mankind... . The whole 
story (The Frontier City) is a cOmmentary on the word ‘love.’ If 
I have described this well, then even if the whole world perishes 
love will remain in my story.” 

As we might, had we known nothing of the author, deduce from 
The Chinese Earth that Shen Tseng-Wen’s life had been that of a 
man of action, so we gather that the author of The Acorn and the 
Cup has lived chiefly in her head. Miss Elizabeth Bowen pointed 
out in another review that women writers tend to be handicapped 
by limited experience. Although their work may, in consequence, 
lack a bonework of adventure, that very limitation often forces a 
sensitivity and contemplative quality such as is found in Miss 
Bellerby’s short stories. The word “ sensitive ” has become a literary 
trade term for almost any writing too weak, colourless or sentimental 
to justify a more virile adjective, so I must, in fairness to Miss 
Bellerby, explain that I use the word in the Oxford Dictionary sense 
of: “Having sensibility to, very open to or acutely affected by 
external impressions especially those made by the moods or opinions 
of others in relation to oneself.” For oneself in the literary case, 
of course, read the hero or heroine, who usually symbolises the 
writer’s inner self. Miss Bellerby brings to her treatment of her 
characters a sympathy that is almost solicitude. 

Compared with the Chinese stories, these English stories are 
tenuous to a fault; they waver over the edges of life into regions 
beyond life. Here is no ardent vitality ; no wonder (except in one 
story October) at life itself, but, instead, an absorption with death 
that at times seems an obsession. In Soft and Fair, when the dying 
girl calls to the child vision of her brother killed in the war: “It’s 
all right for you, there’s the war coming for you, you’re safe, Rob, 
safe,” one concludes that to Miss Bellerby the ultimate good is “to 
be safely dead.” Her characters, sad, misunderstood, frustrated, 
seem always to be waiting for something. The sick woman 
says in The Doctor: “I don’t in the dream remember what I’m 
waiting for—I only know, in the midst of that tremendous pain, 
that something must come, before it’s too late.” That something, 
of course, is death. What else is there for such unhappy people ? 
The dead intruding upon the living, the living intruding upon the 
dead—these are Miss Bellerby’s main themes, and it says much for 
her invention that she can produce so many variations upon them 

Mr. Woodruff, as far as this question of experience is concerned, 
falls somewhere midway between the two writers reviewed above. 
He has travelled and seems to know India well, but has observed 
carefully rather than lived deeply within the life about him. 
Because of this the India stories, with their exotic background and 
characters, are more readable than the English ones. Some, such 
as The Soldier, His Time Had Come and The Simla Thunders, 
with their convincing pictures of Indian life, are very successful. 
The English stories, nearly all dealing with personal relationships, 
lack the profundity or originality necessary te lift them above the 
usual run of stories of their kind. Mr. Woodruff is curiously 
feminine in his outlook, and his women characters are much more 
alive and sympathetic than the men. The writing is even and 
pleasantly unpretentious throughout. 


OLIVIA MANNING. 


. 
Prisoners of War 
Guest of an Emperor. By Martin Weedon. (Arthur Barker. 108. 6d.) 
Return Journey. By Major A. S. B. Arkwright, M.C. (Seely, Service 
and Co. 12s. 6d.) 
ALTHOUGH most of us are probably aware by now of the chief 
characteristics of life in Japanese prison camps, yet because these 
characteristics are so singularly and grotesquely horrifying it is often 
difficult to imagine them as part of a continuous experience. One 
just cannot visualise the starvation, the beatings, the humiliations, the 
deaths as being as much features of everyday existence as the bus 
to the office or the evening pint. But this was in fact so for a great 
many people for more than three years, and among them was Mr. 
Weedon, a regular army officer captured at Hong-Kong. Guest of 
an Emperor is the diary which he wrote during those years, and 
in it, day by day, drop by drop, the ghastly whole takes shape before 
our eyes. Horrors are recorded calmly, not as horrors but as every- 
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day occurrences, alongside the rumours (“ Singapore retaken by the 
Americans,” “London bombed with gas,” etc.), meals, entertain- 
ments, Japanese antics and everything else which went to make up 
this extraordinary life. 

The astonishing thing is that it was a life which human beings 
showed themselves capable of enduring. It will seem doubly 
astonishing to anyone who spent some time in German prison camps. 
For in Germany one’s personal morale often sank as low as one 
would have believed possible this side of sanity. And yet one had 
more food, more clothing, no earthquakes, a certain amount of respect 
from one’s captors and ‘above all (thanks to the efforts of a few) 
regular, reliable war news. Even the official Japanese newspaper had 
to be smuggled into the second camp Mr. Weedon describes, Per- 
haps the fact that officer prisoners in Japan often went out to work, 
and therefore got frequent changes of views and environment, counted 
for more than one might imagine. But it must have seemed a 
dubious compensation at the time. 

Of course a day-to-day description of events as they occur tends 
to be less interesting as literature than a description of the same 
events seen in the perspective of time. But Mr. Weedon is not 
claiming to express any profound truths. He even says that he did 
not Originally intend to publish this book, and one can believe him 
because the staccato style of a diary with its monotonous concentra- 
tion on fact is hardly what one would choose to make a book attrac- 
tive to outside readers. And yet because the facts of this particular 
life were so very peculiar there is hardly a page on which something 
of interest does not occur. There are extraordinary instances of the 
workings of the Japanese mind. At the same time as they were 
starving their prisoners to death and beating them for the most trivial 
offences, they were issuing them with loofah-brushes with which 
to scrub their backs every morning “ to maintain good circulation.” 
And they were fond of making their prisoners write essays—on their 
impressions, for instance, of a Roman Catholic service or an air raid. 
Altogether one is very grateful to Mr. Weedon for enabling us to see 
the superficial side at any rate of this fantastic and horrible life as a 
complete picture. Which is not saying that we are able to see how 
he and his companions were able to endure and survive it. 

Admiration for personal qualities—endurance, courage and deter- 
mination— is one’s first reaction to Major Arkwright’s book too, 
although it is written extremely modestly. Return Fourney is, on 
the whole, an admirably straightforward account of his escape with 
two companions from a camp in Germany in 1942. After sixteen 
nights’ walking they reached Holland where they were able to con- 
tact members of an underground organisation. With the help of 
many brave men and women in Holland, Belgium and France (and 
how inadequate it is to call them brave and leave it at that), they 
succeeded in reaching Spain via the Pyrenees. Major Arkwright, 
like Mr, Weedon, concentrates on the facts, but they are very ex- 
citing facts. And on the few occasions when he allows himself 
a personal comment on anything else, in his plain but rather stiff 
style, one feeds thankful that he has not-done this more often. “I 
know when I look into a German’s eyes,” he writes, “that he is 
hating me with all his heart and soul and strength ; that he cannot 
help it because it is inherent in him.” This sort of thing contrasts 
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strangely with the balance and good sense of the rest of the narrative. 
One wonders if the German sailors whom Mr. Weedon describes in 
Guest of an Emperor as befriending British prisoners in Kobé har- 
bour would have behaved differently under Major Arkwright’s 
penetrating gaze, ROBERT Keg. 


Fiction 
The Ides of Summer. By Marc Brendel. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 
The Ides of March. By Thornton Wilder. (Longmans. 9s. 6d.) 
Odysseus. By Rom Landau. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 
No Difference to Me. By Phyllis Hambledon. (Sampson Low. 9s. 6d.) 
Suzannah Sings. By Maxime Hewson. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 
THE Ides have it. Cassius, the pivot of Mr. Brendel’s story—I 
cannot call him the hero, for he has hardly any character—imagines 
that, like the legendary typhoid-carrier marooned -upon her island, 
he is fatal to his fellow-creatures. More than once he has foreseen 
a catastrophe and failed to warn those who presently lost their lives, 
Now he feels once more the premonitory symptoms. What must he 
do? Warn the victims ? Kill himself ? Or sit tight and dismiss 
the past as a coincidence ? Philosophically aware of the long ancestry 
of the pattern that brought those threads together at the same point 
in space and time, he does nothing apart from telling the incredulous 
Mr. Thring about a previous occasion. After this, the story picks up 
and brings together a new batch of threads to the moment when they 
converge at the door where Cassius, no longer passive, is awaiting 
them. 

The Ides of Summer is a first novel, and it is full of faults. The 
earlier part is over-written, though the writing steadies down and 
reaches real eloquence before the end. Little is allowed to happen 
simply ; too many things are “like” something else, and some of 
the comparisons befuddle rather than illumine. The theme raises 
serious issues, and Mr. Brendel has not made up his mind how 
seriously to treat them. His narrative style varies from a pavane 
to a frolic, and some of his characterisation is about as subtle as 
banging a gong. It is unlikely that Myrtle would react with instant 
rapture to the assault of the elderly, corpulent and nervous Mr. 
Thring. Eloise is less a character than a vicarious revenge for a 
snub. On the ofher hand, the three Englishmen are well observed ; 
so are the bar-tenders, and, though she does not develop, Cynthia. 
The structure of the book is casual ; the tempo jerky and uncertain. 
Yet Mr. Brendel has made a remarkable début. His faults are all 
those of a real writer. Like the fingers of a too-agile pianist, his 
pen runs away with him. There is hardly a dodge he does not try, 
for the sheer: joy of writing. I read The Ides of Summer at a sitting, 
with a steadily growing admiration. It is a novel of brilliant promise, 
lit by flashes of very high voltage. 

Mr. Thornton Wilder makes none of Mr. Brendel’s mistakes. I 
caught myself more than once wishing that he would. He is a 
serious novelist with a well-deserved reputation, and I have a high 
respect for him. It is not diminished by The Ides of March, The 
book gives a picture of Caesar and those about him in the months 
preceding his assassination. Ir is told in the form of letters and 
documents interspersed with commentary by Cornelius Nepos and 
a few poems of Catullus. There is a pedagogic note, not only in 
Caesar’s character but in the book as a whole. I do not refer to 
the history, with which Mr. Wilder admits that he has taken liberties, 
nor to the translations of Catullus. Though heavy-footed enough 
for the classroom—“ Quae tu volebas nec puella nolebat”: “ What 
you wished for she wished no differently ”—it has small inaccuracies 
which would rouse remonstrance there ; nor, inquiring anxiously at 
Oxford, could I find any authority for the masculine adjective in 
“Clodia Pulcher.” Instead, there is a didactic, almost arid, quality 
in the book as a whole. The characters seem to be observed without 
sympathy, and the narrative is depressed by the fits-and-starts method 
of letter and document ; worst of all one cannot damn even the 
heaviest passages without a bad conscience—an effect which I take 
to be the final achievement of didactic writing. 

Having ungraciously said so much, let me call attention to the 
book’s triumphs. First among them I put the character of Lucius 
Mamilius Turrinus. Mutilated, silent, never appearing save as the 
recipient of letters from Caesar and from Cytheris, he is the clearest 
figure in the book. Caesar himself stands out, unloved, portentous, 
trying to be human yet somehow desiccated ; the indulgences, the 
decisive actions, the child mistresses, remain a rumour. There is 
no place for them in the life as here revealed. But the portrait is 
a real achievement. 

Mr. Rom Landau’s Odysseus travels hopefully but can hardly be 
said to arrive. “How mysterious the workings of Fate,” he exclaims, 
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Having, in one fictional respect at 
least, associations with cricket. (8.) 
It changes as nuts do. (8.) 

Just right, so to speak. (9.) 


ACROSS 9. 


1. Outcome of a tiff with Davis. (10.) 15, 
6. A jailbird has a fine time on return. 16. 


(4.) . : 17. This year is W. G.’s. (9) 
10. They are not without interest. (7.) 18. Hat-badge. (7.) 
ll. Turgid talk about a priest. (7.) 20. Broken latches in a bag. (7.) 
12. Tyre shortage hare, it seems. (5.) 22. This minister at least came to the 


13. From this light metal I am extracted 
in U.S.A. (9.) 23. Stone berry. (5.) 

14. She had a great reputation among the 24. He gets to the top in his profession. 
Ephesians. (5.) (S.) 

16. They make nicer pets. (9.) 

18. Boas do. (9.) 

“_. gawds conceits, knacks, trifles, 

nosegays.”” (Shakespeare) (5.) 

21. What bliss from finding a bun in 
coal. (9.) 

24. An entertainment, some can’t stand 
it. (5.) 

25. Shorten, (7.) 

26. He might strike oil in his home- 
town. (7.) 

27. Idle repetition. (4.) 

28. A princely sum, perhaps for a plant. 
(10.) 


point. (5.) 
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“We, the—.” (7.) 

Good pencilling, bad syntax. (4, 5.) 
“TI would myself for the love 
of a guinea-hen ” (Shakespeare). (5.) 
4. A short street in an ancient one leads 
to the view. (5.) 

Undisciplined. (9.) 

Famous fiddlers, so to speak. (5.) 
Alias 14. (7.) 
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“and yet how simple is the pattern.” True; but the novelist’s 
temptation is to over-simplify it, and Mr. kandau is so anxious that 
we should see the pattern that he gives us nothing else. The 
Odyssey of John Pilgrim starts in Berlin during the nineteen-twenties. 
Repelied by symptoms of decadence, he goes to Tunisia and lives 
among the Arabs, meeting a blind saint and a young Englishman 
for whose career as a Tory M.-P. he is to supply guidance and 
commentary. Next, via Florence, where he spends a few months 
among the artists, gliding with a poet on the Arno, he comes to 
Nature and a farm at Folly’s End, followed by a passionate affair 
with an American pianist. Deanna leaves him for an Italian peasant- 
boy-cum-film-star, and John, assuming that his was a possessive 
love, writes a novel about man’s spiritual adventure ; becomes a minor 
prophet ; and finds at last that his real vocation is for personal 
relationships. 

This bare summary does not suggest the mass of detail in a very 
long novel. Individual parts are excellent—the Berlin chapters, and 
those on Hollywood, which make a real attempt to understand it. 
But the intrinsically interesting material has not been assimilated, 
there is little characterisation and less structure, and the book is a 
novel only in so far as it is fiction. 

More satisfactory is Miss Hambledon’s honestly journalistic study 
of the effects of divorce upon a child ; and even Miss Hewson’s 
slick bit of nonsense about a sentimental singer—not only by, with 
and from Hollywood, but to and for it—is at least a novel. I think 
Odysseus should be read, all 575 pages of it, but as a human 
document. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notice 


The Secular and the Sacred. 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


In his Bampton lectures Dr. Micklem elaborates the Christian con- 
ception of the relations that should subsist between the realms of 
the secular and the sacred. The secularist assumes that man’s true 
interests are confined to this world and this life. The Christian 
contends that things temporal will never be handled or appreciated 
aright unless they are seen in the light of things eternal. Dr. 
Micklem discusses in turn the Biblical pattern of a community life 
guided by the law of God, the union of the human and the divine 
in the Incarnation as the master-light on the principles of a Christian 
civilisation, the emergence of the clear distinction of two realms in 
Augustine’s City of God, the synthesis attempted in mediaeval 
Christendom, its breakdown in the time of the Reformation and 
Renaissance, and the subsequent growth of secularism. Two closing 
chapters review the position of the Church in the modern world 
and the conditions requisite for the renewal of Christendom. The 
style is somewhat laboured, particularly in the opening chapters, 
where a repetition of leading ideas, legitimate and helpful in address- 
ing an audience, becomes a little wearisome in reading. But it 
would be a pity if a defect in style led readers to overlook Dr. 
Micklem’s wise and illuminating treatment of a theme of immediate 
interest and importance. 
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By P. A. Micklem. (Hodder and 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

Ho ipay influences are now superimposing themselves on the already 
powerful restraints on stock market activity. Turnover is lower 
than for a year or more and it says a good deal for the stolidity of 
investors and the strong technical condition of markets that prices 
are not slipping back. The pessimists can argue, of course, -with 
equally good cause, that the recent fall has not brought in any 
real investment buying. In other words, few people judge the 
economic prospect—quite apart from international politics—to be 
good enough to form a basis for entering into fresh commitments 
even if it is not thought bad enough to call for selling. I cannot 
see markets breaking out of their present trading range, at least not 
until the Berlin problem is resolved. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO INTERIM 


So far as it goes, the announcement by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of an interim dividend at the same rate as for the preceding 
year is reassuring news for stockhelders. There would have been 
no surprise, in view of the known difficulties of the tobacco trade, 
if the directors had seen fit to make some reduction in the interim 
payment, even though their traditional policy is to vary the final 
rather than the interim dividends. I think it would be unduly 
optimistic, all the same, to assume that for the year ending 
October 31st there will again be a final payment of 19} per cent., 
raising the total distribution to 33 per cent. Profits for the year to 
October 31st, 1947, were barely sufficient to cover the 33 per cent. 
Ordinary dividend and it is difficult to believe that there has been 
no set-back in earnings during the current year. Costs in the tobacco 
trade have been increasing, and in spite of the popularity of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company’s brands there is plenty of evidence in 
the official figures of tobacco consumption of some falling off ‘n 
turnover. 

In reviewing the position a year ago Sir Robert Sinclair warned 
stockholders of the probability ot lower earnings and of the inevitable 
difficulties arising out of a stringent stock position. Although Marshall 
aid has come to the rescue it is clearly Sir Stafford Cripps’s policy 
to force a fall in tobacco consumption if he can. Quoted at £54 
Imperial Tobacco £1 Ordinary units would be yielding over 6 per 
cent. on the assumption that the 33 per cent. total for the year is 
maintained. That would make them a most attractive “ blue chip” 
equity. If, as seems more likely, the dividend were cut to, say, 
27 per cent., they would still be giving a return of over 5 per cent. 
They should be well worth holding. 


UNDER-VALUED OIL SHARE 


I referred about a year ago to the speculative attractions of the 
£1 Ordinary units of Steaua Romana (British) on the strength of 
the liquid assets position. The units were then quoted around 4s. 9d. 
and have since been up to 5s. 6d. In the dull market conditions of 
the last few weeks they have fallen back again to 4s. 6d. and, in my 
view, are well worth considering as a long-term holding. This 
company owns extensive oil properties in Rumania which in present 
political conditions are obviously of very doubtful value. One must 
be prepared, therefore, to write off these assets completely in assess- 
ing the value of the shares, although they are carried in the company’s 
books at nearly £1,700,000, against the total paid-up capital of the 
company of only £2,025,000. The really interesting point is that 
apart from these oil assets in Rumania the company has marketable 
investments in London which at June 30th, 1947, the date of the 
last balance-sheet, were worth £757,221. Deducting the small 
liabilities, there was a net amount of £730,000 applicable to the 
£2,000,000 of Ordinary stock which are the first charge on the 
company’s capital. This was equivalent, therefore, to just over 7s. 
per {£1 share, which may be compared with the present market price 
of around 4s. 6d. If it were a case of early liquidation the shares 
would obviously be much too cheap, but one must be prepared for 
the company remaining in existence for some time, even though its 
underlying business has become inoperative and threatens to become 
worthless. It is worth noticing that the income received from the 
investments in London is more than sufficient, after allowing for 
taxation, to cover managerial charges, so that there is no question 
of the investment holding being gradually dissipated in keeping 
the company in being. 
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STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


INCREASED ACTIVITY 











Tue 135th ordinary general meeting of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa Ltd. was held on July 28th in London, the Rt. Hon Lord Harlech, 
K.G., P.C., G.C.M.G., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts as at March 31st, 1948: 

The position disclosed in the balance-sheet is most satisfactory. Most 
of the items again reflect a further pronounced increase in activity in all 
the territories in which we operate. 

For several years prior to 1947 there had been a steep rise in the 
accumulation of cash balances by commercial and industrial concerns in 
Africa who had been unable to employ their resources in renewing stocks. 
In last year’s report, however, it was noted that the pace of this movement 
had slackened. Traders’ cash balances were used to buy stocks and our 
deposits increased by only £12 million, as against £35 million in the 
previous year. It then appeared likely that, as the readjustment to more 
normal conditions developed in the manufacturing countries of the world, 
the curve of our deposits would tend to flatten out, but, contrary to 
expectation, this item has again moved up steeply, the figure being 
approximately £50 million more than last year. This movement is some 
reflection of the very large monetary transfers to South Africa during 
the year. 

You will also observe that under this heading “current, deposit and 
other accounts,” there is a note to the effect that included in the item is 
asum of £1 million held in the Union of South Africa as reserve for 
contingencies in terms of Section 14 of the Union of South Africa Banking 
Act, 1942. In accordance with the provisions of this Act we are obliged, 
among other requirements, to maintain capital and unimpaired reserves 
in the Dominion which bear a defined relation to the amount of our 
liabilities to the public there. With the large increase in our deposits 
in South Africa the amount of capital and unimpaired reserves we are 
required to hold in the Union has increased. It has accordingly been 
necessary 


South Africa. 


“ 


DEMAND FOR LOANS 


to increase the amount of our funds held in the Union of | 


During the year increasing quantities of goods from overseas have | 


become available and in the payment for these imports traders’ resources 
have been absorbed and a demand has arisen for loans. Development of 
local industries has also had the same effect upon the cash holdings of 
industrial concerns. That a considerable demand has arisen for financial 
assistance is evidenced by the rise that has taken place in the total amounts 
lent by the bank. “ Advances to customers and other accounts ” amounted 
to £53 million on March 31st, 1947, and have now further increased by 
£14 million to £67 million. 

Our position continues to be very liquid. While deposits have increased 
by £50 million, cash in hand and at cail and short notice has improved 
by £34 million and reflects a ratio of almost 38 per cent. to deposit 


and current and other accounts, compared with a ratio of slightly more | 


than 31 per cent. a year ago. 

In the chairman’s statement in the year 1946 it was noted that the total 
of the balance-sheet had for the first time reached and exceeded the 
£200 million mark. By March 31st, 1947, this figure had risen to £257 
million. This year I have to record the passing of a further milestone 
in the history of the bank for the sum of the items of the balance-sheet 
has increased by no less than £70 million, reaching a total sum of £327 
million. This last figure is indicative of the very substantial increase in 
the business of our institution which has been taking place. 

After adding the amount of £179,307 brought forward from last year 
there is £851,998 for disposaL It is recommended that an allocation of 
£250,000 to officers’ pension fund be made and that a final dividend of 


9s. per share be paid, together with a bonus of 4s. per share, making a | 


total of 20 per cent. for the year. 

In the Union of South Africa the year under review has been one of 
great activity and increasing development in most branches of its economic 
life. Conditions in Europe where the political situation and future course 
of events have presented a prospect of so much uncertainty have helped 
to bring the Union and its potentialities into further prominence. 

In Southern Rhodesia business activity has improved steadily and 
turnovers in practically all trades have increased sharply. Costs have 


continued their upward trend, but trading results have been generally 


satisfactory, and activity was stimulated by the steady flow of immigrants. 


At least one quarter of the European population of Northern Rhodesia | 


is employed in the mining industry. The outlook for the copper mines 
continues to be very favourable. 


The report was adopted. 
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BEECHAM GROUP 


LARGER NET SURPLUS 











THE twentieth annual general meeting of the Beecham Group, Ltd., wag 
held on July 28th in London, Sir J. Stanley Holmes, M.P., chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

The net result of the group’s trading for the year ended March 3lst, 
1948, is a net surplus of £751,511 available for dividend on the deferred 
shares and for reserves, as compared with £502,659 in the previous year. 
It is proposed to declare a final dividend of 4 per cent., making 40 per 
cent. for the year, the same as last year. The trading profits and sundry 
revenue earned by the 118 companies and branches of the group amount 
to £2,370,181 compared with £2,688,522 in the previous year. 

Although home sales showed an increase of nearly 18 per cent., the 
home trading profits have shown a decrease of £208,088, due to the steeply 
rising costs of raw materials, containers, consumable stores and wages, 
without any compensating increases in the selling prices of the great 
majority of our products except those arising from increased rates of 
purchase tax. Our export trade has again shown satisfactory results in 
spite of increasing costs. 

Our food sales have increased in total by over 25 per cent., while the 
sales of foodstuffs manufactured and canned in our own factories have 
increased by 65 per cent. compared with last year. The food side of the 
group’s business, which commenced three years ago with the purchase of 
C. and E. Morton, Ltd., continues to expand rapidly and has already 
made, and is likely progressively to make, a not inconsiderable contribu- 
tion to the group’s future prosperity. 

During the past year personal contacts have been made with our people 
overseas. The conferences which we have been able to hold on the spot 
with our overseas managers have enabled us to obtain a clear picture of 
local conditions and difficulties and should result in increased trade and 
profits in the future. The recently formed sales companies in India and 
Malaya have traded successfully since their inception. 

It is difficult to make prophecies with regard to the future, but we 
have so continually broadened the basis of our business and our interests 
all over the world are so far-flung that we can face’ the future with 
confidence. 

The report was adopted. 
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in One Week 
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Small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- 
per line. Line averaging 32 letters Min 
2 times. Box No. 1/- extra 
DIVRESSED notepaper. 500, 18/6; 1,000 
4% 30/6; post free. Samples on request.— 
W. Tatmece, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
GREAT saying Suits, Overcoats 
turned equal to new from 100s.; list 
tree, good clothes need highest grade super 
talloring.—Watker's SCLeNTIFIC TURNING AND 


TAILORING *Works Lip Iitord Lane, 
Ilford, Essex. (Dept 16.) 

MERICAN MAGAZINES.—Postal sub- 
4 scriptions arranged to al, essential 
periodicals Send tor descriptive leaflet 
SP, Tuomas & Co., 32, Westc.ifle Drive, 


Blackpool 
MERICAN CLOTH, table baize, for 
4 tables, shelves etc., cotton back, will 


not crack or crease printed tile pattern 


in light green or sky Width 37 in 
10s. Jd, yard, postage Is AMERICAN 
=. white in lengths 46 in. by 16 in 
price. 8 lengths 20s postage 1s.—-Ce.ic 

Co (Dept. 804), Mail Order Stores, 
Bedtord 

MERICAN RHODES SCHOLAR seeks 
4 inexpensive accommodation in or near 


Oxford for self. wite and baby tor two 
years from October 1948.—Box No. 60B 


RTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory 
from any photo. Exhibitor Moderate 
ive J.. 28, Chorley Road, Farboid, Lancs 
SPEEDY remedy for the Smoking 
4 habit. Permanent pleasant cure. De 
tails 2)d. stamp Mine, BCM Kurit, 
London, W.C.1 


PAIR.-French Surgeon wishes to 
send son, 19, to Engl. family, Aug., re- 
turning hospitality, Sept Write Arbre 
101, Ave. de la Liberation, Nancy, France 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE.— 
Write for Fur Crusade Leaflet telling 
how to kill domestic avimals and poultry 
humanely, with comments on other 
slaughter methods.—Masor C. VAN pee Bret 
49 Treeunter Rd. London S.W10 
OOKS.—-New and secondhand Art, 


ballet, classics, biographies, psychology. 
philosophy, theology, occult, essays medi- 
cal, history, trave fiction, verse, socio- 
logy. etc 2id. stamp for lists State 
interests.— FRANCIS 29 Lower Brook 
Street, Ipswich 
YANCER SUFFERERS invite profound 


J sympathy, even when not afficted also 
with poverty The Cancer Relief Fund 
satisfying, in all possible ways, the extra 
needs of over 2,000 of these poor souls 
This Pund is neither controlled nor subsi-. 


dised by the State. Wi. you help, please? 
Natrona Society For CANCER Lier 

Dept. G.7, 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
YOILNS Best prices paid 


ano MEDALS.- 
for collections, als 
silver pieces Stan 
Engtish Voins, 5s.; Seaby's 
and aeda!l Bulletin 5s 
B. A, seasr, Lto 69 
St.. London W.1 ? 
Ort FREE PARACHUTE MATE- 
IAL Nylon in white, primrose or 
old gold, ali new long panels, ideal for 
undies, dresses, curtains price 25s. parcel, 
Postage 9d EGYPTIAN COTTON Long 
panels, mo cross seams. pastel shades, 
orange, primrose sky green rose ofr 
white Price 25s. parcel, postage 9d.— 
Ceurc & Co Dept 804), Mail Order 
Stores. Bedtord 
YOUPON FREE.—Cream Gee Lengths 
(a) mew, 7 ft. x + 12s. 6d 
(b) new, 7 ft. x 5) ft 
new, 13 ft. x 27 in 2s 6d each; 
cotton lengths as new 12 ft 
each; (e) off white linen lengths 
condition, 12 {t. x 2 ft., 17s. 6d 
Sarr. free. Satisfaction or money bac - 
H. Conwart Lo. (Dept. 451), 139-143 
Newington High Street London, N.16 
YOUPONS SAVED Ail articles of tailored 
wearing appare! turned from 110s. Also 
repairs, cleaning etce—Cal! ofr write, 
Renew-Wear, Lro., 15 Buckingham Pal ‘Rd.. 
S.W.1 ‘opposite Royal Mews). Abbey 7348 
OUBLE your net income for life by 
purchasing new type annuity, almost tax 
tree for many years —capital protected Full 
details sent. State d. of b. and capital 
available.—Insurance, Box 103B 
ss! FILMS! ! Pines! |! 120 
and 620 cameras only a 
spool of 6 exposures, in boxes of e an 
dozen (minimum quantity 6 spools). Post 
and packing Is. per order. Absolutely re.i- 
able Buy now for the summer.—Focus, 
2. 40, Sackville St., Piccadilly, London, 
1 


RIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION 39, 

Kings Road, Brighton Social intro- 
ductions everywhere. Details free 
{URNISHING FABRIC. Dyed Hessian, 
I no coupons, close weave, fast dye, 
ideal for curtains or loose covers, attrac- 
tive shades, gold, brown, sky, green, rust, 
tomato. any length supplied. 40 in. wide, 
yard; 54 in. wide, 6s. lid. yard, 
postage Is Samples available, picase send 
6d stamps —CeLic & © (Dept 804), 
Mail Order Stores, Bedford 


for gold and rare 
dard Catalogue of 
Monthly Coin 
per annum 

Great Portiand 





I ISTORY IS NOT DULL.—No, you will 
find English History intensely interest- 
ing in the new Course written by J 


Hampven Jackson the historian for the 
Lonpon Scoot or JouRNALISM Prepared for 
those who—perhaps through bad teaching 
at school—acquirea a dislike for what ts 
a fascinating subject it opens the door to 
life-long enjoyment Send for Prospectus 
of Course, also of Course in English Litera. 
ture (written by L. A G StRonsc), 
Journalism, Fiction Poetry and Radio 
Plays, etc. The only School under patron- 
age of jeading newspaper proprietors Re. 
duced ‘ree Book from-—Prospectus 
Dept., LSJ. 51, Gordon Square, London, 
Mus 4574 
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ANOVER' Secreraniat Services, 8, 
Princes Street Hanover Square, W.1. 
Telephone, Mayfai: 4216 DUPLICATING, 
TYPEWRITING, etc Tempurary office staff 
supplied 
EAL'S Remake Mattresses (except cer- 
tain :pring interior types) and clean 
cases.—Wirite tu: folder “ 
ding,’” Heat > Son Lp 
Court Road 
} ERALDIC “Work Illuminated Addresses 
by qifd. Artist Mod prices..-Box 71B 
F YOU HAVE DESIGNS ON THE CABI- 
NET send them to us Palatial 
Competition, 


196. Tottenoam 


National “Furniture Design 


now open 500 gens. for Amateur and Pro- 
fessional Designers Entry forms and 
details from oaeeue Lto.. 616. Old Ford 
Rd., Londor E.: 

NVISIBL E ‘MENDING Burnt, torn and 


garments invisibly mended 
in two weeks laddered stickings in three 
days.—Cali or send marking damage.--Be.t 
te ay Menovers Lrpo.. 22. New Bond 


1 
OURNAL OF 
e popular scientih 


moth-eaten 


SEX EDUCATION A 
Journal for the 


exual enlightenment of adults Editor 
Noaman Haire, Ch.M., M.B pPears every 
second month Two shillings per issue, or 


ten shillings and sixpence per annum, post 
tree Twelve shillings and six abroa 
Obtainable from 127, Harley Street, Lon. 
don, W.1, or from WH. Smita & Son's 
bookshops or bookstal 
ADDr& RED STOC KINGS 
4 mended in 3 days; burns, tears and 
moth damages repaired in 7 days. Send 
(mark damage clearly) or call.—Kwnirsace 
Service Lp 46 ©Oxtord St London, 
W.1 (Tottenham Ct Rd end) 
ADIES ano GentTLemen—Lonely? 
4 join Friendship Circle.—Write, 
SONAL SERVice ORGANISATION 12, 
Russell Street London W.C1 
ADIES GIRLS’, NEW MACKS (Special 
4 permit from Board of Trade to sell 
coupon free) made 
new silver grey balloon fabric, with belt 
and hood, contrasting cuffs and edging. an 


invisibly 


Then 


attractive coat for town or country, guar- 
anteed waterproof sizes, length 42 in.-44 
in price 67 6d. each, postage Is CeLic 
& Co. (Dept 804). Mail Order Stores, 
Bedford 

EODIAN STYLES IN YOUR OWN 


4 MATERIALS.—Leopian Lp. will be 
pleased to make up materials to your mea- 
surements in an of the Leodian styles 
Charges, including trimmings, from 55/- 
Write for * book and particulars 
Leopian Lto. (‘SP 48) Union House, 
Leeds, 2 
N 8S TYPED.—From 2s. per 1,000 

* words carbons 3d Also plays, etc 
_ Harrer, 4, Taviton 





Prices on enquiry 
Stre eet. Lordon W 
TATURE’S WAY Is BEST.—-Heata AnD 
- Hearuer, Lp announce that their 
tamous bock of Herbs is again available, 
isting their natural health remedies.—For 
a copy send Id. stamp and your name and 
address to Dept. C 22. HeatH ano HeatHer. 
Lro., St. Albans 
ALEW TEACHING TECHNIQUES of film 
4» filmstrip wallsheet radio, gramophone, 
etc have their own monthiy journal. 
* This splendid magazine outstandingly 
good, says The London Teacher £la 
vear, specimen copy ls. 6d.—Publisher, Loox 
AND Listen, 30, Fleet Street. London, E.C.4 
}¥RDINATION Wanted, young men and 
youths to train for Franciscan com- 
munity Anglo-Catholic lines, but non- 
Anglican Self supporting.-Secretary, 
rder of Mariavites 29, Lower Brook 
Street. Ipswich 
ARACHUTES. A.16 panels; each pane! 
36 in. at base tapering to lin. and 84 in 
long 1. Pure white silk | par 32s. 6d. § Par 
60s. Whole Par 115s. 2 Red, Blue, Orange, 
Apple Green or Dk. Green superfine cotton 
} Par 32s. 6d., Whole Par. 60s. State second 


choice. B. Cream Cambric, 12 panels; each 
panel 20 in. at base tapering to 2 in. and 
60 in. long. Whole Par. 22s. 6d. carr. free. 


Satisfaction or money back H. Conwar, 
Lro. (Dept. 281), 139-143, Stoke Newington 
High Street. London, N.16. 
‘ R. COMPOST MAKER. 
nature’s own method of 
the living bacteria which bring about the 
decomposition of vegetable matter. One 
packet (1/3) is sufficient to make 2 tons of 
sweet-smelling compost. rich in_humus, in 
afew weeks. Entirely herbal. Requires no 
turning Made from the famous Mars 
Bruce formula. Of Seedsmen and Stores, 
or direct (3d ex for postage) trom Cass 
Lro.. 33, The Grange Chertsey 
UAKERISM.~—Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Reli- 
gious Society of Friends free on application 
to the Frrenns Home Service Committee, 
Friends House, Euston Rd.. London, N.W.1. 
AINWATER BUTTS and Garden Tubs. 
Solid oak Manufactured by skilled 
As exhibited at the Daily Mail 
Exhibition Various sizes 
Order early.—Leafiet from Batpwicks, 52 
Grosvenor St.. London W.1 
“COTTS Famous Food Parcel, full of 
WW delicious things, £2 2s., £1 10s., 15s., 
a= le parcel, 10s. 6d.—Scorr, Canongate 
s erth Road. Wood Green. N.22 
QMOKING I cured myself by pleasant, 
‘ inexpensive method No medicine 
Booklet 3d-—-E. C. Smits, 4 Greenhill 
Way, Parnham, Surrey 
'TAMPS.— Big range of om fan 
Colonials, many scarce. all 1d. ch.— 
Approval, CHerseman 16 Addiscombe “Ra. 
Watford 
(ITAKES, tubular steel, 24 in. and 2 in 
s diameter, 16 ft. long, 5s. 6d. each; 
8 ft. long ( per cent. pointed), 3s. 6d 
each. Ideal for fencing tennis court sur. 
rounds, etc Carriage paid, ex stock 
Lamecer & Corxean Lro., Dept. X Hail- 
sham, Sussex 
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roviding 








ale Short Story writing by rapid new 
postal system. Individual tuition guar. 
anteed, and all particulars free.—Box 9§m 
fPHE WRITER.—Th- Hutchinson monthly 
for the journalisi and author, tells 
to write and sell articles and 
Annual subscription, 18s 
HUTCHINSON PrRIOpICAL Co. Lip. 10 
Queen St., London C2 : 
ry.O those entitled under wills, m 
I Settlements, annuities and legac 
advances arranged from 4 per cent. p.a— 
Guiazier & 1760) Props. : 
Guazier & Sons, Lrp.. 48, Mount Street, 
Park Lane, London, W.1 MAYFain 3159 


and 4145 

Teo ensure Complete Recovery for » 
little boy, aged 9, suffering from TB. 

glands, funds are urgently needed to 

enable him to remain in Switzerland 

under doctor's orders during the coming 

winter (Case 356) Appeal 5, Drtstressep 


GeNTLeEFOLK’s AID ASSOCIATION, 74, Brook 

Green, London, W.6 

(TOODLE RS TO GRANDFATHERS flock 
to our Services. Meetings and Clubs 

This Evangelistic Social Welfare i 


and Youth Work is a necessity. That is 
why we need your support. Will pou please 
help? Superintendent The Rev. Ronald 
F W_ Bollom, East £nd Mission, 583, Com. 
mercial Rd., London E.1 

each 15 ft. by 12 feet. 


To Carpets 
Beige and green finest Indian quality, 
New condition, £120 each.—Box 
TIVYPEWRITER wanted tor London office 
Royal preferred, but must be élite type 
Box 98B 
[tS PEWRITING For accuracy, economy 
and prompt service send your work to 
Erteen Doran, 4a, Castle Street. Hastings, 
Sussex 
\ ‘ANTED, Old Books 
coloured plates of 
Birds, Costume, Views, etc—Write G. L. 
Baker, 96, Elms Vaile Rd., Dover, Kent 
YW 4ANTED Stories and _ articles for 
American journals —Donatp Cras, 
Holycross, Thurles 
\ ANTED.—Old large books with col- 
oured plates of flowers, birds, costume, 
etc especially Orchid, Album, Thornton's 
Temple of Flora. Curtis and Paxton’s 
Botanical Magazines Mrs Loudon's 
Ladies’ Flower Garden. etc Rapnaet Kino, 
sTD., 28, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
\ TATCHES WANTED.—New. O!d, Dis- 
used, Out of Order Top prices paid. 
Cash or offer by return.—Kar's 
Hopwood Ave Manchester, 4 
WFRtE FOR PROFIT.—-Send for free 
booklet —THs Recent InstiTore (Dept. 
85G). Paiace Gate London, W8 
Fag IS THE PRICE we pay for 
Cultured Pear! Neck.aces; £25-£1,000 
for Diamond Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, 
Earrings, etc. Valuation by qualified expert. 
Register your parcels (cash or offer pet 
return), or call at M. Hayes & Sons, Lto., 
106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1 Hol- 
born 8177 
FOR 


£1, 000 National Newspaper is 


eharing this sum to encourage new 
writers for the ScrRern The 8 
or AvutTHorsuie can help you 

Home Tuition by one of 

leading film writers Other Courses by 
Bevertey NicHots, Enip B.iYrton, JOHN 
Bropuy, etc., in SHort Stortes, JOURNALISM, 
Rapio. Scripts, PLaY-WRiTING Free Book- 
let: ‘** Earn AnoTHer Income,”’ from ScHooL 
or AvtHorsHir, Lio. (The Modern School), 
33. Gloucester House, Charing Cross Road, 

London, W.C.2 


prior 1870. with 
Flowers, Fruit, 


FILM STORIES.—A 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
Careers Thorough training at 5r- 
Gopaic’s Cottecr, 2, Arkwright Rd., N.W.3. 
Ham. 5986. Good posts found for a! ti quali- 
fed a. Resid. and. day students 


by ey ENTRANCE.—Expert tuition, 
Boys, 10-12 Except results. School 
envirenanent Good food Sea, mountain 


air.—Ivor M. Cross, M.A Cantab, Barsars 
K. Cross, B.A. Oxon, Lapley Grange. 
Glandyai, “Machynlleth. Wales. Te 
Glandyfi 243 
AVIESs LAING & DICK, 1. Holland 
Park, W.11.—Individual tuition for 
examinations. Navy Special Entry. aa 
Entrance (new scheme) ist M.B., Higher 
and Schoo] Certificates, London Mdatriculs- 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. 
Tel.: Park 7437 
ren SERVICE HOME CIVIL SER- 
. et Tuition for new exams. 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Davies's who gained over 500 successes ip 
Administrative Grade exams. between 1027 
Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates, and other 
exams. Separate accommedation for tuition 
for Public Schools Entrance. —Davies's, 54, 
Hyde Park Gate S.W.7. WES 6564 


OME STUDY FOR DEGREES. ete 


Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec. 
Ent.. B.A B.Se. B.Sc. Econ., B.Comm., 
LLB.. B.D Degrees, Diplomas, ‘Sch. Cert., 


ee s.—Pros.- 


Low iw 

pt. 
1894). 
LEGE 


H.S.C., ete 
pectus, C. D. Parxer, M.A.. LL.D 
B.93, WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD (Est 
N AYPAIR SECRETARIAL COL 
57. Duke St. W1 MAY 6626-7 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL.— 
| The College proposes to award a Post- 
Studentship in the Paculty of 
rts for full-time research in Arts, Com- 
merce, Economics or Law The value of 
the Award is £200 for one academic year, 
renewable for a second year ~~‘ 
particulars from the Recistrar, to Ww 
applications (three copies) should be cont 
by August 30th 


raduate 
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d new } ‘ T OYAL NAVY.—SHort Service Commis- ‘XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY for 
guar. PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS SIONS IN THE INSTRUCTOR BRANCH. | extn man or woman, preferabiy 
x 968 None of the vacancies advertised pelow Applications ~aree mnvited from University with knowledge of magazine publishing 
Onthly relates to anyone to whom the Control of | Graduates and qualified teachers under | and film production Good organiser, 
ls how Engagement Order of 1947 applies years of age for SHort Service Commis- adaptable commonsense social -Slatr 
_ OWN MENTAL HOSPITAL —peroir- | siow,ot 2.4 ,0F,5 yours in the Rdveation | Pease star see... experience: D. 
. ‘T oO } < Ci A li ; 
Great L a. solications e&e tastes fer tha for Officers with qualifications in Mathe- YIRST-CLASS SECRETARY wanted 
wee fuil-time Femaie Psychiatric Social | ™#tics, Science, Engineering. or in Geo- Must be good shorthand typist, able 
arriage Worker for the above Hospital. Qua.rrica- awe ove be --ww ge SER to speak and write English. Good salary 
“ t s mse Gegree $s 4 ities v | Resident or non-resident.—Box 107B 
acies— 110NS Applicants must possess the t florde rn te - Si 
,D.a.— Mental Health Certificate e the London corvies: te nae ‘ter pemmenant eae FrRENcH student would teach French, au 
sn: Schoo! of Bepmemsics = se s a missions A Short Service engagement in a pair <a igust gacqeese Tuais, 37, 
: 3S (University of Lon ~ Ay the Associa. | ‘he Instructor Branch will discharge any | ‘ve Henri Heine, Paris 16eme 
cate oF diploma a ae Sarkers Re- | Candidate's chligation under the National | ADY (27), well educated, widely travel- 
tion of Ps orThe ge at alary aitached | Service Acts. Entry will be in two grades. | 4 ied, seeks responsible secretarial post. 
for a MUNTRATION “age ee al See rising bY Selected candidates lst or 2nd Class | Box 109B 
1 TB. to the post | ee reaieene . of £20 to . Honours Degrees receive approximately PLANT PROTECTION, LTD are seek- 
a ~ ang of £ 30 per annum (non-re: £328 in their first year’s service, £347 in ‘ing for advisory work three or four 
oming Kent), inclusive of War Bonus. In additi on. second year, £438 in third and fourth men with good academic qualifications in 
RESS motor-car allowance will be paid in ears, £474 in fifth year Other candi- | Biology, especially those with some prac- 
Br ok a jance with the scale adopted by the | Gates reecive 237 in first year, £310 in tical experience of the control of piant 
rook —*, shend Wousttals Authority. The | Second and third years, £347 in fourth and | pests and diseases Willingness to under- 
eat of entry into the scale will be deter- | "fth years. Previous officer service in the | [axe periods of service abroad is essential, 
ongct ened according to previous experience recent wur will be recognised for adjust- | Both in salary and prospects these appoint. 
edieal The successful candidate will be required od ms seniority and rate of pay on entry ments would be of great interest to men 
vat fi fo pass a medical examination and become arrie officers receive Marriage Allow- of high qualifications and character.— 
AQ. a@ contributor under the Health Services aaa Duell oat Se ele ee Apply 61, Curzon Street, W.1. 
a 1 1 I w . ‘ a 1 v4 ¥ - 9 on 
— Superannuation | Scheme. Preference wil modation and rations are provided of past wi ag — 
om. . ‘ allowances in lieu An Outfit Allowance Yommercial , ¥ 
with H.M. Forces, provided the nr gg is paid. Tax onan gratuities of £300. £400 and/or Spanish sought by Solicitor (Second 
feet. of Management is satisfied that suc or £500 are payabe at the end of 3, 4 or place in final Examination) of considerable 
candidates can. or within a reasonable time | &° respectively : “ experience and first-class testimonials, 
alt . » years respectively Teachers who enter 
ty. - be to, discharge the duties of sD 
yi be abe t . LA! - from contributors service under the holding also degrees of B.A. and LL.B. 
@ post efficiently Applications, stating | ° tributory 1 Gord aan / a.m. a 3 
office nd experience and accompanied by | Teachers (Superannuation) Acts will con- So.d medallist in Oratory. g ’ 
type ane and not more than three recent testi- | tinue in contributory service, Superannua- Box 108B 
copvals, should be delivered to the under- | tion contr.@utions being deducted from the PUBLIC School boy, 18, desires tem- 
nomy signed not later than August 7th, 1948 above gratuities Instructor Officers serve porary employment until called up. 
rk to RenrENT. MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, Down | both ashore and afloat and their duties | Capable driver._Box 102B. 
‘ings, _ Hospital, Downpatrick ‘ include both technical instruction and YECRETARY (25-35), well educated, with 
, Menta . genera! education; officers with suitable t first-class shorthand typing, required 
1 quatifications may also be appointed for in W.1 legal office. Hours normally 9.30- 
A. th general meteorological and weather fore- 5.30, 5 day week, but principal sometimes 
w: casting duties—Apply to Director (P), works late or at weekends, and calls for 
an ( Th Education Department. a. London, cheerful co-operation for which, he is re- 
e S.W.1, for fuller detai an app.ication pared to pay 8 gens per week.- x 
for forms 7 WC.A., of Great Britain, National 
RAG, ONDON. THE UNIVERSITY.-—-Gotp- Y eCouncil, invite applications for post 
4 smitHs’ COLLEGE.-Applications are of Nationa Generat Secretary for May or 
col- invited. from suitably > egy, me we June, 1949. Experience in religious, social 
ume, appointment as Heap of a College Hoste and administrative work essentia Com- 
ron's —_ for about women students, at Pentland mencin ; ry ccordin to a e and 
ff ty to firms or mencing salary according ¢ 
as overs priority . House, Old Road, ae rng - Es qualifications, rising to £1,000 by annual 
ons indivi . ishi ¢ " post involves resporsibility, with the help increments of £50.—Application forms can 
ING, individuals wishing to adver of a Matron Rage pen nor e" — a be obtained from Personne. SEcRETary, 
1 ; ; i life and health of students an or cater- Y.WCA National Offices. Great Russell 
Dis- tise business appointments, ing and domestic ———— but _— Street, London W.C1 Envelopes should 
: ~ti tu- opportunity of additional part-time wor be marked ** Personal.” 
~ Instructions for the Situ at the College or elsewhere Preference YE have openings here for keen and 
ations Vacant and Wanted bat = Gy *- gy — < \ energetic candidates with public school 
, aking u uties wi arré $ : . * - 
9 column received not later as possible to sult the convenience of the renee Shag y a 
- . applicant appointe alary, wit = jorks. Wi shir 
than Tuesday will be pub- residence and board.—Applications should Lodge Works, Winsford, Cheshire 
oe lished the following Friday be sent aS soon as possible to the Warven 
she / y- Goldsmiths’ College New Cross, S.E.14 ,ONCERTS 
—~ ' . ‘WYHE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY.—Lec- ses CERTS 
— NO WAITING. “ TURESHIP IN PsyYCHOLoGY Applications | ENRY WOO 
10 are invited for the position of Lecturer IN PROMENADE CONCERTS, 
fol. PsycHoLocy ies will include teaching ast ROYAL ee aa = - 
’ v ; - i af 7 if- of various branche of Psycholog but Nightly at 7.30 until ptember 
A Send instructions with remu reference will be given to applicants who a (Sundays excepted) 
“is tance (3/- per line) to :— have demonstrated an interest in_ Experi. BBS. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
1a. syc logy a apac y ' t : q _~ 
af organising laboratory experimental pro- Conductors: : 
— - - grammes The salary falls within the Sir Malcolm Sargent Bast] Cameron 
~ The Advertisement Manager, range £500 to £750 per annum (annual Stanford Robinson 
gt os . . increments of £50): the commencing salary 3s 7s. 6d. at Hall and Agents 
on (Priority), 99, Gower Street, will be fixed accordin; to qualificatons and 2.000 *PROMEN (ADE (with seating for 440) 
sM London Ww Cc 1 ree eee The salary is subject to deduc- 2s., available nightly at doors only 
~ > oN ke tions under the State Superannuation Act as eee 
- The successful applicant will be expected | 
<) to enter on duty as soon as practicable and | THEATRES 
7% begterably not later than January ist, 1949 
> — 2a4 . irther information may be obtained Y\AMBRIDGE THEATRE (Tem. 6056).— 
+ OYAL “= Re _orces” from the Secretary, UNIVERSiTigs Burzau | “Tues. next and nightly, 7.30 
A sheath ~ s are invited for a number of | 0% THE Britisn Empix. 8, Park St.. London, | + Trouble in the House.” A mew comedy 
caeeietmente to PERMANENT COMMISSIONS pL. yr A receipt of | 
limit 23-35 (the upper imit may . ist 3lst : 4 : . ; 
: te raised for war service). Candidates | [JNIVERSITY COLLEGE LEICESTER. | ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
4 hould ordinarily have a first or seconc Applications are invited for : 3 a 
3. . = rs de nd me teaching LectTurResHir In CLASSICS Initial salary AND WANTED 
li- ee Eneinecring. "st ience and according to qualifications and experience. =e 
mathematics are the subjects mainly re- within the scale £500-£750 a year, with | N attractive three bedroomed House in 
mn. quired, but appointments will aiso a membership of F.S.S.U. and — Al_ow- | 1, beautifully Sereienes. 
offered to men with qualifications in teach- ances Scheme Further particulars may be , Rural surroundings, 
in ing method, history, geography, etc Pay obtained from the Recistrar, to whom | , A complete home.— 
RA on appointment varies according to ‘quali- applications should be forwarded by | ajj s to Box No. 97B answered. 
e fications, educational or industrial ex- | August 31st | \DINBURGH.—Comf board accom. in 
3 perience, and war service in H.M. Forces YNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN.—-Assts- | E private villa Sept. onwards, 5 gns. 
— mat the tal * ese £341, on £420 TANY IN HISTORY. —» th Good cooking.—Box 76B 
pay at the rate . ‘. . 318 N story. wit r 
eryear ‘on entry, according to individual | invited for an, Assistige oe Mee Hist | BURE.—2i gens. per week charmingly 
y qualifications and experience, while an gg Salary £450 Applications to be | 4 furnished cottage to be let, Castle- 
r older candidate could draw correspoadingly | } ~- d with the Secretary by August 30th, | connell, Co. Limerick. One reception. 2 
be higher rates if he had war service - ~4 oh m further particulars may be bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, } acre gar- 
. addition to pay, single men receive free —_ 4. J. Burcuarr. Secretary. the ) den, garage. Matin line bus and rail routes 
furnished accommodation; married men ee - ' 5 Apply, Honcins, Coolbawn, Castleconnell, 
receive a marriage allowance of £228 a | University, Aberdeen 7 i Co. Limerick 
x year Rations are provided in kind or a YNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN .-—Lec- | INTRY —T le unfur- 
4 tax free allowance of £60 a year paid in TURESHIP IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ceo f Me —-< Four miles Carfax 
y lieu. There is time promotion to Squadron | The University Court will shortly proceed | Fay A ae six bed thee recentien: 
2 Leader. and in this rank basic pay with to appoint a Lecturer in_ International al we atti oem Rene coker ery 
7 marriage allowance rises to £1,004 per Relations Salary £600-£750 according ] ‘convenience ‘ Exceptionally beautiful gar- 
J annum Promotion beyond Squadron | to qualifications and experience, F.S.S Gone 3A acres. Garage.—Aatets.- Hurstecte 
. Leader is by selection a — pay varies and Family Allowance ta — _— — ye , . 
t rank be z or Squadron uired to give instruction in the his- . . : 
a Lender wT 625 ‘for wine, Commander. etc.) | Ey International Relations from 1871 to XFORD.—Small weil-furnished house 
. SHORT SERVICE _COMMISSIONS.—A the present, with special reference to the in Oxford offered in exchange for flat 
considerab'e number of vacancies exist for | development of international institutions in central London, for year or longer.— 
education officers on oe pes Oe. during the —  ~ to A yoo of Box 111B e . 
missions for 5 vears Dandidates ou the Great ‘owers from onwards } ROFESSIONAL (London niv.. single), 
be not less than 21 years of age and should Further particulars can be obtained from | P transferred to London, seeks unfur. 
. have a university degree or be otherwise H, J. Burcuart, Secretary, The University. | nished Flat (one or two rooms Box 101B 
5 ne to Ee 2 Aberdeen | FEW Let. for one year from September, 
added “qualification. Pay on appointment - fully furnished S.C. Fiat, Harrow 
. " . Ta" ; , a t r central heatin Rent £5 
and allowances are on the same basis as SITUATIONS VACANT AND = ea My J Ss e 
for permanent commissions In addition. . » 
® gratuity is payable = completion of 5 Ww ANTED ede LET.—5 room cottage, wit 2 acres 
years service There will be opportunities . > ° - vegetable garden extendable as 
for appointment to permanent commis- i IPLOMATIST’S Widow {ms tettoes needed. Electricity, internal sanitation and 
sions. Completed application forms should country home and boar Septen bath, all modern conveniences On road 
reach the Air Ministry as early as possible, | onwards Pr} strong a eae hn aes F near sea South Cornwall._Box 105B 
? - domes ticatec man whe ou . 
St pg MR Oe wan te her daughter part-time with garden, goat ryo Let furni hed, for 9 2 — 
considered also for short service com- drive car, and get high tea Moder nised Modern Bungalow overlooking Torba 
Ss} full d | applicat Tudor house, easy reach London. daily near Torquay bedrooms, central heat- 
nissions. Full etails and application Se gm BO Box No. M44, Smiths ing. telephone, garage. small garden : 
form R. - an — A.R.1., Kings- cabeats Guildford i ens. per week.—Box 9B 
ondon ) . & 
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Of special interest at the 
present moment 


COMMUNIST 
CHALLENGE 


By KENNETH INGRAM 


Olaf Stapledon writes: “ Your 
book helped me a lot, and I feel 
sure that it will help many others. 
Both your defence and your very 
important criticism deserve to be 
read by millions,” 





10s. 6d. net 


Published by 
QUALITY PRESS LTD., 
18 Adam Street, Adelphi, 

London, W.C.2 








Cotswold 
Club 


Brockhampton Park, 
Nr. Cheltenham 


A magnificent country mansion 
with modern hotel luxuries. 
Excellent food. Cocktail Bar. 
Oak-panelled Dining Hall. Bail- 
room. Spring-filled mattresses. 
Sixty acres Parkland. Swimming 
Pool. Squash and Tennis 
Courts. Riding. Ladies’ Hair- 
dressing Salon. Matron and 
Special Games Park for children. 

For Holidays or Residents. 

6 gns. weekly, inclusive. 


Write for Folder W.2. 


"Phone: ANDOVERSFORD 282. 
yey, wero” anda —s 
Lh q 
/o FREE OF TAX 
24% free of tax, £4. 1.10 for every 
£100! — a safe, remunerative and 
easily realisable investment for savings. 
The tax is borne by the Society. 
Assets £2,400,000 Reserves £120,000 
WASTINGS Ang 


EAST SUSSEX 
eiidine society 




















Founded | 85/ 
WELLINGTON PLACE - HASTINGS 
YOU can 


bein foe rue PRESS! 


Make your Art 4 Com- 
mercial " and earn while 
you learn in your own 











home. 


LONDON ART COLLEGE 
143, Fleet St. E.C.4. 
(Deor 108) 
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V  sitgktast --Lar 


Arch. . 
Wea lady, one la 
~~" [anturnished rooms. 


ance t. 
toria }— 9s — rred.—Box 106B. 
FOUNG Ray. taking Higher School Cer 
tifcate .une, 1949, English, French, 
German, Latin, requires coach. N. London 
erea.—Box 104B 






















































































EXHIBITIONS 
rors ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
Rd w.c2 FLOWERS. DOLLS 


LANDSCAPES by KaTHieen Witttams. 9-6 
diy. (ine. Sats.) until Aug. 21st. Adm. free. 
84 Duke St.. Grosvenor Sq., 


G IMPEL fils, 
W.1. Recent Paintings by Wittiam Gear. 


oO. Master Drawincs and Scuupture at 
the Arcane Gattery, 28, Old Bond 


Btreet 16th July-18th August. 

pa Fornisainc; Antique and 
mod. furniture in present-day settings 

—Heat’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd.. W.1 


Pe. OLYMPIAD SPORT IN ART 
4 EXHIBITION, Victoria and Albert 


Museum, 10-6. Wed. and Sat. 10-10, Sun 
2.30-6 July 15th to August 14th. ine 
18" and ee Cent. BEDSPREADS A 
< collecti of early Patchwork, 
Applique, Qi hilted and Woven Bedcovers.— 
Heat's, 196, Tottenham — Road, W.1 
VATE GALLERY Samuel Courtauld 


Memorial Exhibition until 3ist August. 
10-6. Sundays 2- 


HOLIDAYS 


H™ LOVERS offer hospitality in pic- 
turesque old farmhouse in heart of 
mountains Remotely situated near 
Geirlonydd Warmth and comfort 
food Modern conveniences 
booked Aug. 14th-28th.— 

near Trefriw, Tel.: 


HOLIDAYS .— ATHOLL 
Pitlochry, Perthshire. 
after September 
DANCING 





Welsh 
Liyn 
and excelent 
4\ Fully 
pres 


\EPTEMBER 
Patace Hote. 
Terms trom 27s. per day 
Lith include Gotr oom. 
Telephone: Pitlochry 
UIET holiday in aa Bucks farmhouse 
Good food. Hot baths. Vacancies late 
August and September. 5 gns.—Box 308A 


TRAVEL 


B* Coach to Nice. Diy. service—no night 
travel. Rtn fare £13 10s.—ConTours 
Lro., 72, Newman St.. W.1__‘Tel.: Mus. 8499 
YONTINENTAL MOTOR TOURS.— ‘1)) 
Swiss Heights (2) Riviera, Florence, 





Venice (3) Dolomites and Venice (4) 
Austrian Tirol and Dolomites. 4 Rome 
and Naples Au urs hea booked. 
Essential state date swenersed— —LaMMIN 
Tours, Lrp., 67, Blenheim Terrace. London 
NW8_ Tel.: Maida Vale 4321 


for the best escorted 
Continental holidays. 
16 days Italian 


( LIVER'S Travel 
or independent 
16 days Switzerland 35 gns.; 


Dolomites, 38 gns (an amazing holiday: 
mountains, lakes. horse races. In the lan 
of blue grapes): 16 days French Riviera. 38 
gns ; 16 days Austrian Tyrol. 35 gns. Prices 


ine lude 2nd class return fares, reservations 
full board at good hotels tips. tax, and ex- 
citing excursions. Everything arranged for 


you Write now tor Brochure stating 
country ll Suffolk Street Pal) Mail. 
London. S.W.1 

S AFRICA.—Due cancellation two air pas- 
We saves £129 each Sept.—Acxroyo’'s 
Teavet Acency, 15, Princes Arc., Picc 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


Biome by" Martine Mansion PRIvaTs 
Hore. an > Best posi- 
On 8@a the ynt 35 bedrooms with hot 





and id running water Brochure on appli. 

atior R dent proprietors, Mr. and Mrs 

° A Ja KSON Telephone and telegrams 
59 

Bs NOR irst-class Guest House 
0d home comfort Terms 

= od rate. Vacat September. Tel. 350 


9 
D" t “4 Pi ARK HOTEL. Honiton, Devon.— 
undings Homely and 





inform a a sphere Excellent private 
trout fishing on Ott Tennis, squash 
billiards, ete *» spot. Golf and sea near- 
by Own produce Licensed H. and C 
all bedrooms Trains met (3] hours 
Waterloo).—Write or ‘phone, Honiton = 
I EVONCOURT HOTEL, Exmouth 
Devon.—A very high standard ot 
comfort is assured at this first-class hotel 
of 50 bedrooms, which include self-con- 
tained suites Lift Faces South, over- 
looking sea, and stands in owr “charming 
grounds Hard tennis court; free golf on 
adjoining golf course Licenced Vacan- 


cies late September Tel.: 2277. 
VASTBOURNE BELLE VUE HOTEL.— 
On sea-front directly opposite pler. 
Hot and cold water spring interior mat- 
tresses and bed lights ® all rooms Excel- 
lent cuisine —’Phone 3203 
| et ey - —SEAVIEW Horet.—You 
will not fare better elsewhere, for at 
this licensed hotel on the front and in the 
front rank the aim of the management is 


the provision of the best Consequently, 
Seaview has become famed for its 
Catering, Cellar Comfort and Court _ 


esy. 
Telephone: Eastbourne 4870 (three lines). 
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|} RNBURGH —Menox Gouest House —11, 

Ettrick Road. Just ‘phone 51242 

Cc ar’ 3 vara © - WEwacar. 
a 


ie we Unique vel pitted” on, & spur 


noxFaed a for generoatty a osty and. av excellence a 


meals served. 
2010- a 


licensed. Tel.: 
EAL’S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
serves goo food and wine in quiet 
and civilised Cy Open for 
—196 Totten. 


morning coffee, lunch and tea 

ham Court Rd.. Wi 
ERES a ne. idea in holidays! 
Parrtncrorp Horet AND COTTAGES 





PRESHW ATER, Iste or WicHr, offer you & 
‘country house ’’ holiday (rooms available | 
July, August, September) against a back- | 
ground of lawns and woodlands bounded by | 
sea and downs. Guests who appreciate the | 
better things in life will be enchanted by | 
the food. comfort and service. From 7 gns 
weekly.—Details from Tos. Coox anv Son, 
Lro. (Dept. FAR/2/V). Berkeley Street, | 
London, W.1. or branches } 
Ke COUNTRY CLUB  Tubbenden 
Lane, Orpington Kent has a few | 
vacancies and offer rest and relaxation | 
with good food and wines to all those de- | 
azn comfortable accommodation in de- 
ightful surroundings.—'Phone Resipent | 
Anacer. Orpington 833. | 
INKS HOTEL. THURLESTONE SANDS. | 
—Visit this gem of Devonshire. Beside | 
the sea and adjoins golf links. Unvarying | 
high standard comfort service and cuisine 


Full lcence. Trains met. Tel.: 204. 
ARKLY for peace holidays. Georgian 
mansion—glorious parkland, Excellent | 

food siry bedrooms (nh and c.), staff sin- 

cerely concerned your comfort Riding 
tenni arage Sea 10 miles Brochure 
fron ANAGER Markly Rushlake Green 

(‘pt © 270), near Heathfield, Sussex 
UDDIFORD, near Barnstap.e. North 

Devon Broomhill.—In seclusion of 


150 acres own grounds. Amenities of we!l- 
Managed hotel, but homely atmosphere of 


comfortable countrv house Billiards 
Really good country fare Tel.: Shirwell 62 
TEAR LAUNCESTON, Cornwall, Old 


Tree House Hotel . Lovers of sport and 
country life do not need cars at this beauti- 
ful country house where tennis, golf, free 
trout fishing riding rough shooting and 
lovely ae walks are available. Lic 
Trains met el.: Launceston 347 

ORTLEDGE Hore: FPairy 

Bideford, Devon.—It’s 
both children and adults 
in 58 acres lovely grounds 
beac A quietly luxurious hotel. Superb 
cuisine and fine wines Billiards, tennis, 
etc. Golf 4 miles Few vacancies through 
Summer.—Tel.: Horns Cross 262 

OLLE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 


TON . Devon.—Overlooks the sea, 
with garden adjoining the Promenade, De. 


Cross, 
heavenly for 
Such freedom 
and private 





lightful Sun Loun Billiard and Card 
Rooms. Lift. Ful , Licensed. Tel.: 500 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset 
Lovely gardens, all amenities, excellent 
food, own produce Goc is services. | 
Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel 162. | 
St IVES, Cornwall.—St MERrRYN. | 
. Faces sea It’s not an hotel; it’s a/ 
comfortable detached house in secluded | 
gard offering personal service and ex- 


cellent home cooking H. & C Reasonable | 


terms.—Tel : 610 | 


STRETE RALEGH — Near EXer ER 


—Summer, from Special diets 
arranged. A period hou = y great charm 
*twixt Exeter and H miton, in a typical 
Devon rural setting All modern appoint- 
ments Home farm produce milk, | 
4 and vegetables | Bus route Within | 

‘distance love Devon coast-line. | 
sed.—Tel Whimp e 322 | 





r iE OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye, 


W.1. MAYfair 


has now reopened Good food, soft 
beds a warm hotei Radiator and hot 
water in every bedroom | 
MDES REACH HOTEL _ SALCOMBE.~ | 
It’s heaven in Dev Beside a 
delightful sandy cove w ‘grand wooded 
hills around. Own boat OM <iern comfort | 
throughout Good and varied menus 
Few vacancies Sept.—Tel 288 | 
"JYOROSAY CASTLE Isle of Mull Scot- | 
land Fully licensed Large Gardens, 
Home Farm All country life facilities. | 
Under the Proprietor’s personal supervision 
Brochure on application Tel.: Craig- 
| nure 
Vy 4gzanene RESTAURANT. Care | 
ConTINENTALE and Snack Bak. 20, | 
| 
| 


| Granville Place, Orchard St. 
5125. 


. Between Mount Royal and Selfridges 
Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m Tables bookable 
for dinner. Luncw and Dinner, 5/. (No 
house charges), Renowned for our excellent 
culsine and pastrie from our own bakery 
Private parties catered for 
west SUSSEX.—Wooprotp, Frannvksrt, 

is a private hotel offering first-class | 
excellent home-produced food, and 
in beautiful country within easy | 
London.—Postal addre and 
station: Haslemere, Surrey. Mar. and Mas. 
Nicwotas Hargaison. Fernhurst 276. | 
| BAY HOTEL. Woola- | 
mbe, Devon Travel by Devon 

Belie fail Pullman). 
$515 pm A ar ap 
sand 


famous 
‘oom Children’ s 
Tel.: 88. 


comfort, 
rec: eation 
reach of 


jocktail 
lounges, dining | | 


and play rooms 


1948 
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= 
S 


~~) 
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Recommended 
Ashley Courtenay 





"I am a part of all that I have met.” 
CMpies of the 1948 edition of my hardy 


Let's Halt Awhile,’ 


annual 


price 65., 


are now available at leading booksellers. 


Profusely illustrated it 
450 of the really 
Britain and Ireland. 
Sold out apply to 
68, St. James's Sutreet, 
Price 65. Gd. post free. 


ABBERLEY, Worcestershire. THE 
On the fringe of some of the 


Ashley 
London, 


describes 
good hotels of 

If your bookseller bas 
Courtenay, 


So he 


some 


Great 


FLMS. 


loveliest 


country in all England and about 10 miles 


from Worcester, 


makes a delightful holiday base 
up. 16 acres of grounds ennis, 
Club Licence Tel.: Gt. Whitley 


ARGYLL. 


Droitwich and Tenbury; 


500f¢t 
Riding. 


31 
BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL. 


On the road to Glencoe and on the King’s 


By night 
the heart 


Cvoss-Fort William line 
you can be with us in 
Highlands in 
And then ? 
lovely scenery 
Stelkinz and Climbing 

BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. 
MANSIONS 
cuisine. Sea Front 
private bathroom 


en suite,"’ 


Telephone wireless and electric fire 
2589 
LUPTON 


Lift Garage. Tel. 

XHAM, South Devon. 
CHURSTON FERRERS, 

holiday, 


licensed. 
Nr. BRI 
HOTEL, 
sea-cum-country 


atmosphere, golf and riding stables at 


sleeper 
of the 


time for a second breakfast. 
Plenty of good country 
Salmon and Trout Fishing 


fare, 


STEYNING 
Unique comfort and excellent 
Every room h 


as own 
G.P.O 
Pully 


for a 


a Country House 


the 


gates, sea bathing and fishing, tennis, 
dancing. Billiards, Bridge. Licensed. 
Details with pleasure. Tel.: Churston 81338. 


BROADSTAIRS, Kent. 
In the most sheltered corner of 
Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge, 
Games Room, Swimming Pool, 
Comfort 
Tel.: Broadstairs 
duced Terms (except 
Seven Guineas 

CHIPPING CAM 


1201. 


HOUSE HOTEL. Ths Adams House, 


its lovely garden, which blends so 
into Chipping Campden’s quiet 
makes a delightful base for the 


the Cotswolds and Stratford-on-Avon 
Licensed. 


miles). Through London trains. 
Tel.: Campden 330 
a oo. TWEED, 
AND LLMOUTH PARK 
r+ residential: recreational 
ful country 
the Tweed and Till 
Cheviots and Border Country, 
way between Newcastle 
From 25s. per day. Tel.: 
SOUTH CORNWALL. 
in unspoilt 
seaside holiday. With its own cows, 
and market produce, plain 
English cooking in plenty_ ts 
RUAN HIGH LANES, nr. Truro 


GRAND HOTEL. 
Thanet. 
Bil 
Ballroom, 
Catering and Service unsurpassed. 
Specially 
High-Season) 
yy on application. 
COTSWOLD 


ards, 


Re- 
from 


and 
happily 
charm, 


best of 


(10 


NORTHUMBER- 
HOTEL. 
and 
house with fishing rights on 
Close to coast, 
and 
and Edinburgn. 
Coldstream 25. 
POLSUE MANOR, 
Roseland, offers a country-cum- 


rest- 


the 
half- 


poultry 


wholesome 
assured. 


CROMER. THE REGENCY HOTEL offers 


everything that makes up a 
enjoyable holiday Over! ooking 
Homely atmosphere, good food, wel 








health-giving 


Sands 


l-stocked 


bar. The supervision of the experienced 
Resident Owners (Mr. and Mrs. C. H. 
Davies) ensures your satisfaction. Tel. 2526 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE 
HOTEL. “The Gateway to the West.’ 
A beautiful old eighteenth century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 
amenity. Well appointed bedrooms. 
Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge and Lift 
R.A.C., A.A Telephone 4071-2 
FALMOUTH. THE ROYAL DUCHY 
HOTEL (formerly Hydro Hotel and now 
under the same direction as the Queen’s 
Hotel, Penzance, and the Hotel, 
Sherborne). Overlooking Falmot Ba 
Good Food and every comfort in corner 
of Britain renowned for its mildness and 
beautiful surroundings. 
FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON, 
situated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully 
with ree Room 


licensed, “ Bay 
and Cocktail Bar. 


Lifts. Central heating 
all rooms Lock-up garages. 
terms. Telephone 4663-4. 


Gril! 


Running water in 
Moderate 


FOLKESTONE. THE LYNDHURST HOTEL 


HOLIDAYS or 
position in 
the Leas. 


for your 
Wonderful 
Gardens on 
with 


large 


70 Bedrooms, 
H. & C. and Box Spring Beds. 


RESIDENCE. 


Private 
all 
Lift. 


7 Lounges n 
FORT AT THE LYNDHURST. Brochure 
on application. Phone 3847. Bridge played. 
A REALLY GOOD HOTEL. 

GOWER COAST, 8. WALES. CASWELL 
BAY HOTEL. Wonderful «nds, 
Bathing, sunshine, good Golf and Tennis. 
Modernly designed and wiroed. This 
hotel, with its high caterin tandards, 
rovides an idyllic base for 1 perfect 
oliday. Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. 
Tel.: Mumbles 68057. 


HARROGATE. GRAND 

health and — Bee Won 
—, Firs ‘tess throughout, this 
otel provides, "ha my humble Opinion, 9 


service which we associate w 
known as ‘* pre-war.’ Farther. it 
all-the-year-round season 
HAYTOR, South Devon. 
HOTEL. Pacing south 
lounge, sheltered gardens. 
adjoin. Postal 
bbot. 


= era 
tas 
Tel. 4631. = 
MOORLAN 
re glass 4 
iding sta 
address and Station Soules 
- HONITON, Devon. HEMBURY 
HOTEL Charming country hous on 
bought by the nation for Lord Nelson. 
H atmosphere and great comfort. 
od with really manificent views, 
Hs n courts. Riding and 
available. Wonderful food wn — 
and farm produce. Proprietors Count and 
Countess Lasocki. Tel Honiton 34. 
KINGSGATE - ON - SEA. FAYRENESS 
EL. Bracing Air, Glorious Sands Ano 
hovel of the family type. Golf, Bathin 
and Riding at own front door. Renown 
Fonte ag catering end Cuisine; 4 acres of 
U owers and vegetable Po 
Tel Broadstairs 1001. ee 


LOOE, §. CORNWALL. THE L 
HOTEL Many superlatives have a 
written about this Cornish beauty Spot; 


will be added to 
that the Looe Hotel ts under the pertenal 
direction of that experienced Hotelier, 
Kenneth Drew (late of Sidmouth) A 
delightful spot for a leisured 
ogy Ma | Sailing, good sands for 
ne Kiddies and a Suntra ¢ : 
a  - p for all. Tel: 
Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rural charm 
of the famous old PUNCH BOWL INN at 
Lanreath, is the making of a late holiday 
Their good food, modern conveniences and 
comfort also help. Tel.: Lanreath 218. 
MATLOCK. SMEDLEY’S GREAT 
BRITAIN’S GREATEST HYDRO Health 
is everything Nature and medical skill 
combine to make amends for the ailments 
caused by a troubled age For further 
details write to the Secretary, Smedley’s 
Hydro, Matlock, Derbyshire 


it may be that ae | 


NEWQUAY. HEADLAND i AA 
4 Star. Open all the year. mild 
climate. Enjoyable any time. - hotel 
where there is always something to do, 
billiards, bridge, dancing. 18-hole golf 
course adjoining. Good and weill- 
stocked cellars, attractive cocktail bar. 
Central heating. Tel. 2211. 

nogeemene HILL, Surrey. MORSHEAD 


HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
. with easy access to City and 


West End. Tel.: Richmond 3763 

ST. MAWES. HOTEL TRESANTON. Select 
Country House Hotel. In sheltered bay. 
Beautifully furnished with every modern 
convenience, First-class cuisine. Registered 
club. Terms from 35/- a day. Trains met 
Truro Resident Manager: A Miles 
Humbert. Tel.: St. Mawes 322. 
SEAFORD. ESPLANADE HOTEL. Tonic 
air, riding, golf. An hotel with a reputa- 
tion for good food and good service. 
Manageress Mrs Giles. Tel 3375. 
Trust Houses, Limited 

SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
and be Spoilt. Food you will enjoy. Break- 


fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Radio by your bedside. A warm, attrac- 
tively furnished room. A superb bed and 
Service with a Smile. Tel. 951. 

TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL. We occupy, 
we believe, the grandest position in 
Torquay . on the sea front, on the level. 


No hills to climb, no steps to fall down. 
We can offer you accommodation from 8 
suite to a ‘single room, studied courtesy 
and satisfying service. Nightly Dancing 
to Harry Evans and his Band. Squ 
Tennis, Billiards and a playground for 
children. Brochure with pleasure from 
S. R. Paul, General Manager. Tel. 223 
A.A., R.A.C 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun. 400ft. up in 65 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast Fully licensed. First- 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ba'lroom Free Golf on own sporting 
9-hole course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines). 

Nr. VENTNOR, ST. LAWRENCE DENB 
HOTEL. (Licensed.) Possibly the most 
sheltered suntrap in Britain. Balconted 
bedrooms facing south and the sea. Now 
booking for autumn and winter Per- 
sonal supervision of resident proprietors, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Tel: 


Ventnor 309. 
WEYBRIDGE. Surrey. OATLANDS 
Only 30 micas from 


PARK HOTEL 
London. Golf, Tennis, Swimming, one. 


Bowls, Badminton and Dancing—all 
to residents. 150 rooms (many with private 
bath), and self-contained suites. Moderate 


inclusive terms. Weybridge 1199. 
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